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Diagram of Frog Angles and Distances. 


San FRANCISCO, Cal., July 30, 1883. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

I think many of the trackmen would prefer the graphic 
method for determining the various angles and distances in 
their work on frogs and switches. 

So many as are necessary of the various angles and dis- 
tances can easily be plotted, and by blue-print process copies 
made and distributed to those requiring their use. 

The diagram berewith, made on ordinary cross-section 
paper, shows the frog angles at their distances and requires 

“no explanation; only that the figures were taken from 
Searles’ ‘‘ Field Engineering,” page 303, Table XI. 
ELEMSEY. 





Handling Freight in England—Stations at Interior 
Towns. 








To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Many of the inland towns of England are provided with 
freight yards and warehouses quite as extensive, if not so 
numerous, as those of Liverpool, and in nearly all of them 
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| the turn-tables themselves only 12 ft. diameter, it will read- 
| ily be believed that trains are daily transferred from one 
| line to another parallel line some distance off, at the rate of 
| 45 seconds per car; and that all this is done underneath one 
' of the largest passenger stations in the north of England. 
The freight is generally weighed during its transfer from 

| the lorries to the railway cars, for which operation the usual 
|intervening platform containing the weighing machines, 
| and two rows of 30-cwt. hydraulic cranes, are employed ; 
and it is one of the most interesting of busy sights to watch 
the process. Three men are employed, one in the lorry, one 

| in the car and one at the weighing machine, while a boy 
| works each of the cranes. In the particular operation 
| which I watched, bales of cotton cloth weighing about a ton 


| were thus loaded and weighed at the rate of 130 bales per 


| hour ; while at another platform the simple operation of un- 
| loading the bales from the lorries to the platform was being 
| done at the rate of 400 bales per hour, and all this was go- 
| ing on without exertion on the part of the men, whose 
severest duty was to place the light iron tongs or clamps in 
in such a position on the bales that when the crane began to 
lift they would grip the bale in the right place. Hooks are 
not used to take hold of packages of this description, but 
_apair of wrought-iron clamps containing a small pulley 
| through which a rope is passed, so that when the rope is 
| lifted by the crane the clamps are drawn together, as wel) 
as upward. The clamps have serrated edges about a foot 
long, which securely hold the packages, but which do not 
pierce beneath the outer covering. 
It is not, however, throughout the entire day that this ac- 
| tivity is going on in these large sheds. A single visit at some 
| times of the day might indeed lead to the belief that the ac- 
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high level ; but the hoists employed are not all of the hy- 
draulic type above described. They are frequently worked 
by steam power, by means of chains from each corner of the 
table passing over pulleys and wound on drums. In a former 
letter, I have described the car-tip at the Poplar Docks» 

which is worked by a hydraulic cylinder from below ; and it 
will be interesting to notice here, in comparison with it, a 
specially ingenious mechanical car-tip at Garston Dock, on 
the Mersey, where a large quantity of coal is shipped. The 
loaded coal cars arrive at a considerable elevation above the 
dock, and are drawn one by one into a cage, which projects 
over the ship waiting to receive the coal. This table is sup- 
ported by four flat wire cables, which are fastened to the 
corners and pass over pulleys above, thence round drums on 
which there is a powerful hand-brake, and finally over four 
more pulleys. At the ends of these ropes weights are suspended, 
which together are not so heavy as the table and loaded 

car, and yet are heavier than thetable with empty car. Thus 
when the floaded car is in the cage it can be lowered by 
means of the hand-brake, and when at a suitable height 
above the vessel, itis tilted, and the whole of the coal empties 
itself into the vessel below through a false endin the car. 

As soon as it is empty the weights tend to lift the car back, 
so that with the same brake arrangement it can be landed 
at the top again, and run off on a return line to make way 
for another full car. A hydraulic capstan at the top of 
these tips greatly facilitates operations. There are eight of 
these coal tips along the dock side, and it is possible to em- 
ploy 30 cars of coal per hour from each of them; but of 
course they are never taxed to their full capacity on ac- 
count of the difficulty of removing the coal when it is thus 
deposited on the duck or in the hold of a vessel. 
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Diagram shows all frog angles and distances (B F) between frog angles of 5° and 11° 30’. 
DIAGRAM OF FROG ANGLES AND DISTANCES. 


hydraulic machinery is extensively used. In one or two 
cases the freight is received and loaded underneath a large 
passenger station, as is done in the Broad Street terminus at 
Philadelphia. If we look, for instance, into the London 
Road station at Manchester, we find that the passenger 
station and goods yards are elevated above the town and 
are supported half on stout cast-iron columns and half on 
brick arches, the whole of the area thus covered by the sta- 
tion and yard being devoted to the handling of freight. It 
is astonishing to observe with what facility the cars are 
moved about in these apparently subterranean vaults, with 
no aid but the hydraulic capstans, numerous turn-tables, and 
here and there a horse. Unlike the Philadelphia terminus 
the cars themselvesjare brought down below by means of four 
hydraulic hoists, each of which will lower atrain of cars 
from the upper level tothe lower, a vertical distance of about 


25 ft., at the rate of one car per minute. These hoists are 


direct-acting, that;is, the hydraulic cylinders, of which there 
are two side by side, aresunk into the ground and act directly 


on the centre of the table from below, capstans being used | 


both on the higher and lower level to move the cars on and 
off. 

I paid a visit to this hydraulic hoist during the busiest 
time of the evening, when all the loaded freight-cars from 
the various receiving platforms below were making their 
way to the bottom of the hoist to be lifted up into the yard 
above; and I saw a continuous stream of loaded cars being 

, taken up by one pair of hoists at the rate of five every three 
minutes, or exactly 100 cars per hour. 

When the cars are received below they are conducted 
over a series of turn-tables tothe platforms where they are 
to be unloaded er loaded. This series of turn-tables would 
strike any one who is unacquainted with the English roll 
ing stock asa rather clumsy method of distributing cars 
But the beauty of the system lies in being able to move the 
cars about without disturbing each other, and the utiliza- 
tion of lines running in all directions, thus making the most 
of limited or irregular space. And if it be remembered that 
the length of the cars over their buffers is only 19 ft., and 


, commodation was too great for the business. But toward 
| evening the scene is beyond description. A stranger’s first 
and only consideration for a few minutes is to escape being 
| crushed by the cars which are darting about in all direc- 
tions, impelled by the invisible force of the capstans, and 
which change their direction at right angles in five or six 
seconds by means of turn-tables placed at every corner. And 
| if he be on the receiving platforms his first duty ought to be 
to look out for the iron balls which are swinging in all direc- 
| tions from the empty cranes and which, being almost as 
| large as his own head, would probably be injured the least in 
case of a collision between the two. But it does not take 
| long to discover that all this seeming disorder and confusion 
| is part of a regular system, and the line of empty cars passeg 
| on, isloaded, covered with sheets and forwarded to the hy- 
| draulic boists, whicb, as before described, transfer them to 
the main freight yard above. 
| This method is only applicable to large quantities of 
| through freight ; but in another part of the depot the names 
| of smaller stations all over the country are discovered above 
shorter parallel lines of empty cars, which cut their way 
into the general platform like long bays, the cars being 
either box or open, according to the nature of the freight 
| carried to the various places. This miscellaneous material 
is brought to the platforms in the neighborhood of the cars, 
on being received from the town, but is not loaded until 
closing time, so that it may be more safely packed, and thus 
prevent a bundle of wicker baskets from being crushed be- 
neath a barrel of beer, or any other similar and needless 
destruction of property. And here may b3 noted the supe- 
riority of the smaller capacity of cars carrying from six 
tons upward, when used for this large but scattered traffic, 
for the quantity of freight to some of these distant places is 
often very small, and yet could not be delayed, in order to 
wait for a full load in a larger car. 

The system of transferring loaded cars from one level 
to another for the purpose of loading and unloading them is 
practiced in many places throughout England, for the 
| reason that the railroads nearly always enter the cities at a 





Having described the system of freight yards worked by 
large numbers of turn-tables, which is of necessity so fre 
quently adopted in England, let us look into a large railway 
yard in Manchester worked without turn-tables, the Ancoats 
goods station of the Midland Railway. This consists of a 
large roofed area about 325 ft. square, half of which is cov- 
ered by an upper store-room for freight waiting shipment. 
There are three platforms for storing and weighing freight, 
which extend from end to end of this station. Between the 
two outer platforms are 11 lines of railway, each of which 
is a terminus, and beyond the outer platforms are roadways 
for the reception and dispatch of freight to and from the 
city. The lorries from the city have access also to the 
whole of the area covered by these 11 lines of rails, except 
down the centre where the third platform, somewhat 
narrower than the other two, is situated, thus dividing the 
large area into two. Communication between the rails is 
kept up by means of four light wrought-iron traversing 
tables, which convey cars from any one line to any other, 
and which are drawn by the capstans. There are also several 
hydraulic traversing tables which communicate only be- 
tween two adjacent lines of rails. These traversers entirely 
take the place of turn-tables, and are said to work 
much quicker. Whether this be so or not, there is certainly 
much less jarring motion to the cars on these light wrought- 
iron traversing tables, which stand only a few inches above 
the ordinary rail-level, and therefore are easily mounted 
by the cars with the aid of inclined rails which form 
part of the tables themselves. They are a great convenience 
in a large, open station like this, but it is inconvenient to be 
obliged to cut away the platform in the centre of the station 
to the extent of the length of a car to enable the table to 
pass across it. In the stations fitted with turn tables this is 
aecomplistei by allowing the cars to pass under 
the :lat’ m which is thus left unbroken, but which can be 
temp 1arily raised to enable a loaded car or box car to pass 
across it. The system of traversing tables seems to be gen- 
erally adopted, however, where space will allow, both for its 





quickness and simplicity, The three rails which carry the 
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table do not interfere with the eleven lines of rails which 
they traverse. 

The platforms of this warehouse, like those of most others 
fitted with hydraulic machinery, have two lines of cranes 
down their entire length, some having a capacity of two 
tons, but most of them being one-ton cranes placed about 40 
ft. apart. These platforms are 30 ft. wide, and the cranes 
work across in pairs as described in the London Koad sta- 
tion. I noticed, during a busy time of the day, that one of 
these cranes was loading acar at the rate of 160 packages 
perhour. There is plenty of daylight in the station, but 
much of the busy traffic goes on after dark. All the ma- 
chinery is worked by hydraulic power, and consists of 39 
cranes, 6 capstans, several traversing tables and a hoist to 
the floor above. 

The pumping machinery and accumulators are similar to 
those which have been described in connection with other 
systems of hydraulic machinery; but it may be added that 
only eight men are required to attend to the engine and 
take care of the hydraulic macbinery, this:including a night 
shift for the engine and all small repairs to the machinery. 

EDGAR WORTHINGTON. 








Some Rules for Trackmen. 
DANVILLE, Va., Aug. 27, 1883. 

To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

The following problem, and a few simple formule that its 
discussion develops, may be of service to trackmen : 

Problem.—Given a main line curve whose diameter is nd, 
and a frog whose number is /, to find the position of the frog 
with reference to the heel of the switch, and the character 
of the turnout curve. 

The notation used is as follows : 


nd = diameter of main line curve. 

a= - ** turnout ee 

f = number of frog. 

F = angle ae oP 

K = angle between radii of the main line curve drawn 


to the heel point and frog point. 
aw = distance from heel of switch to point of frog, measured 
on same main track rail as that on which the frog is placed. 
g = gauge of the track. 
The following formule are general, and apply to each 
case of the problem. 
cot. (1) 
F 
cot.— = 


62) 
~ 


2 fo 
nd 





(2) 


nd 
Case I. a. If f? < 49° and the frog be placed on the outer 


rail of the wnain line curve, the turnout curve will be a re- 
verse curve from the main line. 
Tofind the position of frog and curve for turnout, we 
have: 
gn nd. sin, K—g sin. F 


ne es — 3 
sin. Ff’ — sin. K. ” 
f 2\lk 
ent 4) 
\ n+ 1 


d 
b. If f2 < is and the frog be placed on the inside rail of 


the main line curve, the turnout curve will be a compound 
to the main line. Our formule now are: 


ee nd. sin. K—g sin, F 


panacea ccna (3) 
sin. F + sin. K 
ndg — g? % 
* =( ~ieey ) 4) 


a ‘ 
Case IL. a. If f? > a and the frog be placed on the out- 


side rail of the main line, the turnout curve will be com- 
pound to the main line, and our formule are: 
a= nd. sin. — g sin. F 
sin. K—sin. F 
_ {ndg + g?\4 
~\ol—n / 


(3) 





(4) 


nd 
6. lf f? > 4g" ard the frog be placed on the inside rail of 


the main line, the turnout curve will be a compound to the 
main line, and our formulz are: 
_ nd. sin. K —gsin. F 





(8) 


sin. # + sin. K 
_ (ndy — y?\4 





n—1 ) 


nd 
Case LI. a. If f? = 4g’ and the frog be placed on the out- 


side rail of the main line, theturnout will be a tangent to 
the main line curve, and our formule are: 
aw = (ndg + g2) 

and if the distance from the heel to frog point measured on 
the rail of the tangent on which the frog is placed be called 
h, we have 

h = 2fg, the well-known formula. 

Of course d = @ 


d 
It f?'= re and the frog be placed on the inside rail of 


the main line, the turnout will be compound to the main line, 
an 1 our formule are: 


nd—g 
d=- oo (3) 
_ (ndg—g*\ 
ak n—l1 (4) 


The notation nd and d for the diameter of the main line 


and turnout curve, respectively, is used to introduce the 
neat formule for the value of x. Of course x can be found 
in the several cases by the following formule : 


: : nd 
Case I.—When f? < 4g’ 
ar 3 
(a.) we = (nd + g). sin. 7) 
K 
(b.) wc = (nd — g) sin. 2 


ies nd 
Case II.—When jf? > 4g’ 
K 
(a.) aw = (nd + g). sin. 2 


(b.) 


x = (nd — g). sin. 3 
ee _ nd 
Case II.—When f? = 4g’ 
eres 2 
«x = (nd + g). sin. 2 
K 
(b.) x = (nd — g). sin. - 


Note that in Case III., K = F. 


(a.) 


2 


formule resulting, it is easy to find the elements needed to 
fix frog and turnout. 
much like guesswork, that the use of accuracy is not appre- 
ciated. 
guesswork, but a few tables in the hands of trackmen, and 
trackmen who can be inspired with respect for accuracy, 
would help the usefulness of track work. 

The derivation of these formule is so simple that no steps 
in that work have been given. ‘The figures needful in each 
case would prove interesting. Of course the inverse of the 
problem and the several dependent examples can be easily 
discussed. Some of the examples can be found in the hand- 
books and field-books in use... But an engineer looking to a 
field-book for help in every emergency that arises in track 
work is in a sad plight at times. This letter should be ad- 
dressed to beginners in track work. Jd. F. me 


JONES’ 


The Wheels of the Old Locomotive “ Novelty.” 


MONTREAL, May 30, 1883. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

The following notes compiled from an old French book 
‘Mémoire sur les chemins & Orniéres, par L. Caste et A. 
Perdonnet,” Paris, 1830, will no doubt interest some of 
your readers. 

The object is to give a description of the wheels of the 
locomotive ‘* Novelty” (1829), which looked a good deal like 
the engine *‘ De Witt Clinton’s” wheels, illustrated in your 
last issue. 

The four wheels, 4 ft. 4 in. in diameter (to scnle) were 
of Jones’ patent, slightly altered. The rim, of castiron, had 
tbe shape indicated in Fig. 2; the spokes, 16 in number, 
were made of wrought-iron rods, threaded at one end to fit 
a but, and finished at the other with a conical head ; these 
rods were inserted into conical sockets, in the rim, and at- 
tached to the hub (Fig. 4) by means of common nuts, which 
were locked by means of two annular plates, e eand ff 
(Fig. 4). These wheels were, it is said, very strong and 
elastic, though very light, the four wheels, in this case, 
weighing only 13 cwt. They looked a good deal like the 
modern bicycle wheels (see Fig. 3). 

In the ordinary wheels, the hub (Fig. 4) was furnished 
with a cavity 6, the filling being done through the aper- 
ture c. It is useless to add that the oil cellar was absent in 
the case of the ‘ Novelty,” as the wheels were fitted to the 
axles. 











Frogs in Turnouts from Curves. 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 31, 1883. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

In your issue of 10th inst., Mr. E. T. D. Myers remarks, 
very truly, that ‘frogs are not always to be placed by the 
useful rule ‘ Twice frog number into gauge,’” and that “ this 
applies only when main track is straight.” 

I take it for granted that this remark was called forth by 
my note, which you kindly printed 3d inst., and in which I 
quoted the “‘ Civil Engineer’s Pocket-Book” as giving the 
above rule. 

As the previous correspondence had referred only to turn- 
outs from straight lines, I omitted to mention that the 
«‘ Pocket-Book ” confines the application of the rule to such, 





With the simple condition determining each case and the | 
Usually, frog and switch work is so | 


Trains pass safely over many switches put in by | 





and that it gives approximate rules for turnouts from 
| curves, 
| Mr. Myers gives, as a general rule covering turnouts from 


| curves 
f s—— ah 
a=A/ (yas P ( n1) 
\ = \ / 


x being the length of chord from frog point to heel of switch 
| on same rail of main line that the frog is to be placed on, g 

= gauge, d = diameter of turnout curve, and d n = that of 
| main track curve. 

I believe that this rule can be made exact by making d = 
diameter of centre line of main curve, plus the gauge when 
turning away from main curve, and minus the gauge when 

| turning in same direction as main curve, and n = diameter 
of centre line of main curve + diameter of centre line of 
turnout curve, and by making the rule read 


aaxn/ (9a) +(n21) 
Will some of your mathematical readers take the trouble 


| to confirm or disprove this, or give us a simpler exact rule ? 
JouN C, TRAUTWINE, JR. 








The Need of a Larger Standard Axle. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

The subject of standard treight cars is claiming so much 
attention among car-builders lately that I take it that any 
investigation which may lead to a clearer understanding of 
the requirements of the case will be of value, and its results 
welcome. 

One of the most fundamental parts of a freight car, and a 
part which it is of great importance to put into standard 
| shape, is the axle. This has been recognized, and both 

master car-builders and master mechanics united in recom- 

mending a standard in their deliberations during the year 
| 1879. ‘ 

During the four years which have passsd since then, such 

| increase has been made in the loads which these axles are 





—Fig+ 


WHEELS. 


] obliged to sustain that it seems capuble of proof that we al- 
| ready need a new standard. 

| If we could penetrate the future, standards might be de- 
| vised which would meet the requirements up to the time 
| to which we could penetrate, but as it is it may be advisable 
| for us to proclaim that our standards are subject to altera- 
tion, for in spite of all efforts the most carefully considered 
standard will have a limited existence. 

The part of the axle which leads to these remarks is the 
journal. This should of course be designed so as to carry 
with safety the maximum load whicb a car is liable to re- 
ceive. At the present time thirty net tons is often found on 
cars, and the cars which carry this load often weigb as much 
as 23,000 Ibs. 

The journals are therefore obliged to sustain a load of 
83,000 lbs., less the weight of wheels and axles, which 
amounts to. about 5,700 Ibs. Deducting this and dividing 
by eight we find that the load of each journal is 9,662 Ibs. 

The effective length of an M. C. B. brass is 64g in. and 
the effective width 3% in., giving a supporting area of 22 
square inches. The pressure per square inch on the journal 
is therefore about 440 lbs. This may amount to as much as 
550 lbs. in the case of some jouroals and brasses which are 
running under new cars which sometimes receive as great a 
load as that mentioned. 


The journals of a locomotive are not usually allowed to 
sustain more than 225 Ibs. per square inch, and in plenty of 
the best examples of the present time the journals are made 
of such dimensions as to materially reduce tbis figure. 

Journals of the latest Pullman sleeping cars do not carry 
as much as 225 Ibs. persquare inch. In both of these cases 
the journals receive most careful attention, while on the 
other hand freight cars are subject to such delays and neg- 
lect that trouble with their journals is far more liable to 
occur. 

The weight sustained by the journals of baggage and ex- 
press cars is often nearly as great as in the case of heavily- 
loaded freight cars. 

It seéms to be plain that the best way io reduce trouble 
from journals heating is to increase the bearing area of 
brasses. The most satisfactory way to accomplish this 
seems to be by adopting a collarless journal. In this way 





the present M. C. B. axle may easily be changed to havea 
journal 4% in. in diameter, with a brass 8 in. long. 


The 
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bearing width of this brass may be 4} in., which will give 
an area of 33 square inches, and a weight per square inch in 
the case of the freight car above mentioned of 298 lbs. 

It would certainly be well to still further reduce this fig- 
ure, but it appears to be somewhat impracticable to do so. 
The proposed size of journal is eatirely practicable ; axles 
having this journal would be easier to make, and both axles 
and brasses would give longer service than the present 
standards. . 

The objection that more power would be required to draw 
cars having such journals can have but little weight, owing 
to the fact that the journal friction has comparatively little 
influence in determining the number of cars which an engine 
is able to haul over the average railroad. JESSO. 

Boston, Aug. 28, 1883. 








Acknowledgments. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Irving somewhere describesa dream in which, 'sitting in 
a library, he sees a crowd of authors enter and attack the 
books upon the shelves, which to him are transformed into 
men clothed with stolen garments. 

Each old author seizes on what originally belonged to him: 
with most disastrous and ludicrous results to the handsomely 


attired moderns represented on the shelves. I suppose the wre 


consciou:ness of every writer bears dreaiful test'mony to the 
possible reality of that dream; indeed it is difficult to satisfy 
even known claims, they accumulate so rapidly. Will you 
please allow me space, however, to make a few acknowl. 
edgments in regard to the book, ‘‘Painting,” and the articles 
on this subject published in the Railroad Gazette. 

A few words of advice and direction from Prof. John M. 
Ordway, of Boston, were of the greatest value, and while a 
formal dedication is perhaps unnecessary, my own feelings of 
gratitude dedicate the little volume tohim. From C. F. 
Chandler, who is ever, helptul to young men, and from his 
extensive library, I had aid of a kind which will always be 
of value to me. 

To Professor Siarples (I do not know that he bears the 
title, but I do know that he is one of the most practical 
and helpful of scientific men in the country) I have a large 
debt. Neither he nor any of the other gentlemen mentioned 
wrote or supervised any portion of the book; they gave ad- 
vice and suggestion, but each in bis way that which was far 
more valuable to the writer than they could possibly know. 

I may add that Professor O. Rood’s generous permission 
to use anything of his which would be of value to the book 
deserves the gratitode of its readers as well as my own, and 
i may say the same of the permission given by Messrs. 
Prang & Co. 

The number of practical men who should hold my note of 
hand for debts of fact aud advice is too large to naine. Let 
me, however, mention Mr. Ball, of the Pennsylvgnia Rail- 
road. 

Even these acknowledgments, however, will not lessen to 
any degree the horrid possibilities of that author’s night- 
mare, even if one sleeps witha printed bibliography under 
his pillow. Fortunate itis for us all that even the great 
Shakespeare preferred to use other people’s things in his 
way, rather than"to grow the wheat and cultivate the flax, 
Muttering his name as a talisman Irving’s dream becomes 
less painful. C. L. Connrr. 





Southern Railway & Steamship Association. 





The following circular from General Commissioner Pow 
ers in relation to repairs of cars in freight traffic is dated 
Atlanta, Ga., Aug. 26: 


Having been so requested, I herewith reprint the list of 
revised prices to be charged for material, etc., used in car 
repairs (Green Line), as unanimously adopted May 31, 
1883, by the committee appointed for that purpose. 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES FOR CAR REPAIRS. 
Taking effect June 1, 1883. 
New axles, finished—less the old—(company repairing to 
TOROS GD GE) GOOD: a 5c:0c sc scvedeas. - dden oes dens SRE RE. 
Second-hand axles—less the old—(company repairing to 
keep the old) each .. 5 
Wheels, new, bored—less the vld—(company repairing to 
RRR ORD OER) GI occ sscn0s otnrnnsbsnadcon Shacaactnas 
Wheels, second-hand—less the old—(company repairing to 
keep the old) each.... —.......... oheene Soyeh abn ecbnnes a 
Pair wheels on axle—all new—less the old—(company repair- 
ing to keep the old)....... .... papi, wo: shew Spinal, nine Sibewiee 
Pair wheels on axle—all second-hand—(less the old—com- 
pany repairing to keep the old). .. 


DRE I, BIW, 5 inca nc ccenecincpeshssetesd 24 cents per pound 
ee cee heen ee 9 Soe - se 
RGSS... bdcabincekwanaspe eehenicabmeteedanen 1 ” * 
IIE, 5.500%) da'ssecsosmasnwesen aphackewasile » "* " 
UR IIE oa a 5:5. nin cone tase nips inte otal t+ ae 
AE SE AEE $a aeee tap et = 
Lumber—dressed............... rey fen eee 2% ““* foot 
Credits to be allowed for old material. 
ne _ ROO TORE Ee TE 12 cents per pound 
Cast-iron scrap ... ; 4° Par Pen 
Scrap springs...... .......-. Se) & 
Wrought-iron scrap es - pa 





“ “ “ 


Brake-chains scrap 


The following rules and directions were also adopted 
unanimously : 

Particular attention is called to charges for labor, which 
should be at actual cost; but no charges are to be made for 
the labor of putting in new or taking out old brasses, or for 
fitting wheels and axles and putting them under car, or for 
dressing lumber, as the prices for these articles are fixed to 
cover such expenses. 

In all cases, a credit for old materials should be given. 

When the weight of old brasses is not given, 36 cents for 
each brass should be allowed. 

No second-hand materials to be used in repairs, except as 
provided for in the above schedule of prices. 

Repairs done to all cars belonging to roadsin the Green 
Line—whether they have Green Lise numbers or not— 
should be included in the Green Line bills for repairs. 

_When damage occurs to cars from defect of track, rua- 
ning off, collisions, or other cause, the road on which the 
accident occurs, if in fault, shall repair the damage at its 
own expense. 


Roads pulling out or breaking draw-heads or draw-bars, 
shall put them in at their own expense. 

Care should be taken in reporting the initials and numbers 
of cars upon which the repairs are made. 

No bills wili be recognized unless so itemized as to describe 
the character of the work done to the cars, and they shall be 
certified to by proper officer having the work done. ~ 

It was also that end sills, truck and body bolsters, 
and draught sills, used in repairs of cars belonging to West- 
ern roads, shall be of oak, and that like repairs to Southern 
cars, when built of pine, shall be of pine. 

It was further agreed, that companies shall promptly 
furnish to each other, and forward free over their own road, 
standard materials for the repairs of their cars injured upon 
foreign lines. 

Ialso advised you in Circular Letter No. 44 that it was 
agreed that a portion of the rules adopted by the Conven- 
tion of Master Car- Builders’ Association, June, 1882, be sub- 
mitted to roads embraced in this Association, and views 
requested, and notice given accordingly. 

p to this date I have received very few replies. All re- 
ceived, except the Georgia Railroad, approved the rule 
referred to (see below). The Geo: road considers that a 
higher rate than $575 should be allowed for the 20-ton box 
cars as now built. 

The rule referred to is as follows : 

‘“*When either car-trucks or bodies are destroyed on a 
—— road, the owners must be notified immediately, that 
a settlement may be speedily effected. 

‘* The company destroying the same shall have its option 
whether to rebuild it or pay for the same at the established 


*- If it elects to pay for it, a deduction shall be made by 
the owner for the depreciation of the car, truck or body, at 
the rate of 6 per cent. per aunum, upon the yearly depre 
ciated value of the parts destroyed since last built. ro- 
vided, however, tbat such allowance shall in no case exceed 
60 per cent. of the established price. 

**Until further revision of these rules, the prices for set- 
tlement under this rule shall be as follows : 

“* Eight wheel box car, 32 to 35 feet long........ 
Fight wheel box car, 32 feet long or under 





va 
Eight wheel ordinary stock car, 28 to 30 feet long............ 550 
‘ight wheel gondola coal car, 20ton drop or hopper bottom. 525 
Eight wheel ordinary gondola car.................2------.05- 475 
Eight wheel ordinary flat car, 31 feet long or over,... ....... 
Eight wheel ordinary flat car, 30 feet long or under... ........ 425° 


Having received so few replies to tne former notice, I re- 
peat the above and ask that you advise me promptly whetb- 
er or not your road is willing to adopt this rule, and the 
prices named for cars de.troyed on foreign roads, returning 
one copy of this circular with your indorsement of approval 
or disapproval. 


The Opinions of Jay Gould. 


The Senate Committee on Education and Labor now epn- 
gaged in New York in investigating the condition of the 
laboring classes, summoned before them Mr. Jay Gould, 
ostensibly to give evidence as to the relations of labor and 
capital ; but Senator Blair first asked him to give an account 
of his early life and first business ventures, which drew 
from him the following : 


‘* Twas born at Roxbury, 1n Delaware County, in this state, 
on May 27, 1886. My parents had a small farm and kept 
20 cows, which I a A ig tending. I attended a school 
about 15 miles distant, and when I was about 14 years old 
obtained a situation in a store ina neighboring village. I 
was much interested in mathematics, and used to get up at 
3 o’clock in the morning and study till 6, when the store was 
opened. I remained in the store yor two years, when I 
made the acquaintance of a surveyor, who was making a 
survey of Ulster County. He took me into his service at a 
salary of $20 a montb. I learned that my employer’s credit 
was not very good, and 1 was to obtain no money for my 
work until the map was completed, so that I made sun-dials 
for the farmers at $1 a piece to pay my expenses. I made 
surveys afterward of Delaware and Albany counties, and 
made in these contracts about $5,000. I then went into the 
tannery business with a Mr. Pratt, of Prattsville, and finally 
entered into partnership with Charles M. Leupp, who com- 
mitted suicide. 

** The first railroad with which I had any connection was 
what is now a portion of the Rensselaer & Saratoga, of 
which I was Superintendent. During the panic of °59 the 
stock went down very low, and I was able to buy in a large 
amount of stock, which afterward rose in value, and I made 
a handsome profit.” The next road in which Mr. Gould in- 
terested himself was the Cleveland & Pittsburgh, which he 
afterward leased to the Pennsylvania road. Mr. Gould 
then related the story of his connection with the Union 
Pacific road. As he had interested himself greatly in it, 
and the stock was falling, he made up bis mind 
to carry it through at any cost. It was on the 
point of — placed in the hands of a receiver. 
Afterward, when the road became a paying one, and 
dividends were declared regularly, there was a great cry 
from the public that it was Jay Gould’s road, as if this was 
a dangerous thing. He said, however, that he was then 
selling out bis stock, which was soon in the hands of more 
than 7,000 investors, representing the savings of many 
widows and orpbaus. This ended his connection with the 
Union Pacific, and the stock was now higher than when he 
sold it. The next venture was the building up of the Gould 
railroad system in the South and West. It began with the 
purchase of the Missouri Pacific from Commodore Garrison. 
Other roads were purchased and connections were made to 
different points. ‘ 

Mr. Gould stated that he had at this time passed the point 
where money-making was an object, and his only idea was 
in carrying out the system to merely see what could be done 
by combination. Tne lines now spread through Ohio, Llli- 
nois, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Arkansas, Indian Terri- 
tory, Texas, isiana, and Mexico. There are central 
connections at Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago and New 
Orleans. All the construction of this system of roads was 
—o- gge last year, and represented about 10,000 miles of 
road. The earnings of the lines when he took posses- 
sion of them amounted to about $700,000 a month. 
The earnings for the last month were $5,500,000. In 
building up this system tke Southwest has been go up 
and the country thrown open to civilization. r. Gould 
said that he was a director in the Chicagu & Northwestern, 
Chi & Rock Isjand, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
New York & New England, and several other smaller 
lines. 

In connection with his railroad interests, Mr. Gould said 
that he had become largely interested in the telegraph busi- 
ness. This was on account of the intimate connection be- 
tween the two industries. Mr. Gould said that he was in- 
strumental in starting tne American Union, to make ita 
competing line with Western Union. He found that it 

id be impossible to accomplish this, on account of the 
extent of the latter’s ianectiens. He then turned his at- 
tention to ge control of the Western Union. This was 
finally accomplis by buying stock when it was low, and, 





finding that it was a paying investment, he had been con- 
tinually increasing his interest. One object in securing the 
contro! of the Western Union was to make his friend Gen- 
eral Eckert the Manager, as he bad great confidence in bis 
business ability. The railroad facilities which are now ac- 
quired by the Western Union are invaluable, and it is im- 
possible to estimate the value. 

**Can you give us your opinion as to the practicability of 
a goveroment postal telegraph, which would take the place 
of the present system, Mr. Gould ?” inquired Senator Blair. 

“*T think the institutions of this country are opposed to 
any such thing as that,” replied Mr. Gould. *‘ Telegraphic 
business more than anytbing else requires to be managed 
by experts, and the dividends of the Western Union are ob- 
tained because it does the business well. Under a govern- 
ment system the whole management of these great interests 
would be sudject to chance and the particular political 
party then in power.” 

Mr. Gould also thought that the mail service would be 
better accomplished by private enterprise than by the gov- 
ernment. He would not object to the government taking 
hold of the telegraph system of the Western Union if it 
would pay for it what it was worth on a fair appraisal, but 
in his opinion the experiment would not be a success. Uni- 
form tariff could be secured under private enterprise as 
well as under a government supervisioo, and the Western 
Union’s policy tended to accomplish this. In New York 
state there was a uniform system of rates. 

There could be no lasting competition against the Western 
Union on account of its great facilities. here there were 
powerful rivals the rates were not reduced, because the 
competitor was compelled to charge rates as high as the 
Western Union in order to live. Mr. Gould said that this 
had been his experience, and if anybody thought he could do 
better, he was certainly at liberty to try. The value of the 
stock in a corporation depended upon its earning power. 
There might be water in the Western Union, but the same 
could be said of all kinds of property whicb had increased 
in value. Mr. Gould thought that the government had the 
rigbt to fix a limit beyond which the profits of the company 
could not go, so long as the rates were not unreasonable : 
but it had not the right under republican institutions to take 
»way private property from its citizens without just com- 
pensation. 

Senator Blair inquired of Mr. Gould whether he could 
give an approximate estimate of the value of the Westeru 
Union en ee Mr. Gould replied that this would be im 
possible, as he was not ina position to give such an esti- 
mate. He did not trouble himself with details, but judged 
of the value of the property on a broader basis, that being 
its earning power. The value of franchises possessed by the 
company at present cou'd not be estimated by any known 
means. Contracts with railroads had been made under 
varying circumstances. The growth of the telegraph sys- 
tem represented the growth of the country, and it was 
growing more rapidly than most people imagined. Mr. 
Gould thought that 7 per cent. was a fair estimate of the 
earning power of the Western Union. If the people thought 
they were getting too much they could buy the stock. 
The stock of all safe paying enterprises was being dis- 
tributed all over the country. This class of investors 
held about $60,000,000 of the Western Union stock 
which was continually becoming morescarce in the 
market. Within two years, Mr. Gould thought that the 
remaining shares of the company now upon the market 
would be absorbed by investors. He was glad that this was 
so, for it indicated a prosperous condition of affairs. He 
did not think that there was as much water in the stock of 
the Western Union as in many other companies. The value 
of the Western Union was very nearly equal to its capitali- 
zation. Arailroad like the New York Central probably 
could not be duplicated for its present capitalization. 

**Don’t vou think that New York city cost more than it 
would sell for !” inquired Senator Blair. 

**[ don’t think my opinion on that subject would be very 
valuable,” replied Mr. Gould. ‘‘ At any rate I do not think 
I should care to buy New York if I could get plenty of cor- 
ner Jots.” Mr. Gould said that he dii not think it was pos- 
sible for a company to get an ex: lusive privilege, for in the 
case of any railroad another could be constructed alongside 
if a sufficient number of wise men or fools could be found 
who would put their money isto the enterprise. Eventu- 
ally, however. the stronger roads would always swallow up 
the weaker. In all the lines controlled by him in the West 
the rates for fares and freights were regulated by state stat- 
utes. In many cases, however, competition reduced the rates 
charged below the limits fixed by law. 

Mr. Gould declined to specify the railroad whose capital- 
ization was greatly 1n excess of its cost of construction or 
real value. e did not believe in government interference, 
as the rates would almost always be regulated by competi- 
tion. The system of pooling had undoubtedly saved a great 
many corporations from being injured seriously : its effect 
was merely to protect the roads entering into the pool from 
aruinous competition. A pool could not affect rates very 
materially, on account of various elements which entered 
into the system. There were outlets by way of the Missis- 
sippi River, the canals, and the lake routes, and Canada 
railroad routes, for freight, and with these in existence, 
rates could never be maintained beyond a certain point. 
Mr. Gould explained in a general way the pool system as it 
at present existed. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Two Inches from Death. 


The engineer of the train which reaches this city from 
Norristown at 11 o’clock at night had a thrilling experience 
on Wednesday. His train left Norristown with every pros- 
pect of reaching Ninth and Green streets station on time 
and without incident worth mention. The train was rush- 
ing on at the rate of 30 miles an hour, and was witbin half 
a mile of Conshohocken when the watchful engineer was 
horrified at seeing a man lying within a hundred yards 
ahead of his engine, and with his head apparently on the 
rail, The air-brakes were put down, the engine reversed, 
and every effort made to stop the train before the wheels 
reached the man’s head. It was too late. On the engine 
rushed—on a hundred yards before the train could be 
stopped. When it came to a standstill the conductor, engi- 
neer and a number of passengers went back to pick up 
the mangled remains of the unfortunate victim. 
Imagine their . surprise upon discovering that the 
man was neither dead nor mangled, but sleeping quietly 
alongside the trac’, not at all disturbed by the racket 
which had been recently made by the passing train. His 
head was on a tie not more than two inches from the rail, 
and the wheels of the train must have passed over it within 
less than that distance. His body was stretched along the 
sleepers just outside the rail. The conductor woke him up 
roughly, and asked him what“he meant by tbus courting 
such a horrible death. “I don’t want nothing but a little 
nap,” said he, ‘and I don’t see why a feller can’t go to sleep 





out in the air in the country without getting hauled about 
like he was a thief.” 
When the danger of his position was pointed out to him, 
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he only said : ‘‘ Well, I guessI had better get out a little 
further.” He was finally driven off and warned not to at- 
tempt such a nap again. He went off grumbling and not at 
all grateful. Engineer Ober says he never saw such a man. 
“TI believe,” said he, ‘‘ that that fellow could have ~ i on 
top of one ‘of the volcanoes of Java during an earthquake.” 
—Philadelphia Record, 


A Daring Train Robber. 


A dispatch from Salt Lake, Utab, t. 3, says: “On 
Sunday morning, between Smithfield Sen Richmond, Utah, 
a robber who was a passenger on a Utah & Northern ‘freight 
train took possession of the caboose, held up the conductor 
and eight passengers and robbed them of watches and 
money. He had them all in range of his revolver and not 


one attempted to resist him. After going through the pas- 
sengers and conductor he stopped the train, walked out of 
the car, and disappeared in the darkness. The same robber 


Saturday night went into the store of Goodwin Bros. at 
Logan, examined some clothing, retired to a back room on 
the pretext of trying them on, and returning covered the 
proprietor and two clerks with two revolvers and told them 
to hold up their bands. The proprietor escaped to the street 
and gave the alarm, while the robber escaped to the railroad. 
It is presumed he took passage on the same freight train 
which he robbed so successfully.” 


She Was Going Anyhow. 


‘Is this ticket good on any train ?” demanded a woman 
who bad just purchased a ticket for Chicago. 

‘** No,” replied the agent, mildly. ‘‘It isn’t good on the 
Chicago Limited.” 

“Tt ain’t, eh!” growled the woman. “T’ll find out 
whether it ain’t before I get to the end of your road. Point 
out the train that I can’t ride on with this ticket.” 

The accommodating agent pointed out the emigrant train, 
and the woman boarded it with a fierce determination to 
stick as long as the line held out. And she went to Chicago 
feeling a great deal more comfortable than she would have 
been ina parlor car to which she snpposed her ticket did 
not admit her.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 








Narrow-Gauge Passenger Locomotive from te 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 





The engravings represent a very neatly designed narrow- 
gauge passenger engine, built by the Baldwin Locomotive 






























































Works, in Philadelphia, and exhibited at the Chicago Expo- | 


sition of Railway Appliances. The following are the 
weights, dimensions, etc., of this engine : 
Sa? Dabs eink seed ee een ssk Bituminous coal. 





WEIGHT AND GENERAL DIMENSIONS. 
gauge Oe BON hn - anessask sun chen, cond aien 3 ft. O in. 
Total weight of locomotive in working 

order, including two men................. 39,000 ibs., estimated. 
Total weight on driving wheels .. 26,000 Ibs., estimated. 
EE FEE ene 18 ft. 3 in. 
Distance between centre of front and back 

7 aie Beater: MTU ee ee 7 ft. 2 in. 
Distance from centre of main driving wheel 

to centre of cylinders .......... ... 8 ft. 7 in. 
Length of main connecting-rod, from centre 

to centre of journals . ................. 5 ft. 7% in. | 

ransverse di ce from the centre of one 

cylinder to the centre of the other. ...... 





fe rin. 














WHEELS, ETC. 


Diameter of driving sees, outside of tires. 41 in. 
Diameter of truck wheels............-. ..-- 24 in. 
Size _—— driving = ; journal, diameter 





and PRE 8 ES Gee 9 in. X7 in. 
Size of other driving axle pas. OS SS in. X7 in. 
Size of truck axle journals. . : in x 36 _ 
Size of main crank-pin journals. in 
Size of coupling-rod journals iveeves ‘ in. x 234 S riby 
pie <ahie na tone 4 in. X % 2 in. back. 
Length of driving springs, measured from 
centre to centreof hangers....... ..-.-. 2 ft.2 ia. 


Description of boiler............----.+++-+++ Wages top. 
Inside diameter of smallest boiler ring cana » ts 
Material of barrel of boiler.............. ° 
Thickness of plates in barrel of boiler...... 36 in 

Kind of horizontal seams....... ‘ kao seams, double riveted. 









Kind of circumferential seams Single Hvstes. 

ron, 

ee see 113, 

| Diameter of tubes, NS EEE : of i in. 
Distance between centres o a ea iilitanein 

Length of tubes, over tube plates.. ....... 8 ft. 934 : 


Size of fire-box, inside, lomethe said x Laz 15-16 i 5 45 front. 
depth from under side of crown plate to -*/o4r70, 2: 
bolton Of madriag ......-00.. e-.c-e x 245g in. x) 44 back. 
— apaens, sides, k and front of fire- 
oe ee eee et 2% in., 2% in., 34 in. 
ron. 


cwss5 shy soe snenagedhedestesardeonseenee in. 
Material of inside of fire-box.............. teel. 
Thickness of plates in siden, back end and 


| GERUD GE SPE n ake iccccevntscicsnensn 5-16 in., 5-16 in., 3g in. 
Material of tube-plates. . . Front, iron; back, steel. 





Thickness of front and back tube- ‘plates. . Win., % in. 
How is crown-plate stayed, with girder or 
Sa eee ere With girder. 
Diameter ana height of dome.............. 24 in. 28% in. 
| Maximum working steam pressure per 
| MND NESS oS cu ssedesebecedddcdsycudaved 130 Ibs 
LE GIR. 6 vccccenen ccs rcsucseevcessnce Rocking 
| RE OE Ws 5a sccencsonepesnovecesesensos % in 
| Width of opening between bars......... .. in. 
GEORD GINEROD« «00.0 s0nncnicccesees sececcccwe 8 sq. ft. 
| Heating surface in fire-box. view 52 sq. ft 
| Heating surface of the inside of tubes..... 387 sq. ft 
| Total heating surface.......  ......++.. 439 sq. ft 
| Kind of blast nozzle. single or double...... Double 
| Diameter of blast nozzle ................. ° 2% in. 
Smallest inside diameter of chimney. ... . 12 in. 
| Height from top of rails to top of chimney. 11 ft. 5 im. 






























































NARROW-GAUGE PASSENGER LOCOMOTIVE. 


CYLINDERS, VALVES, ETC 
Diameter of cylinders and stroke of piston. 
Horizontal thickness of piston over piston 
head and follower plate..................- 


Kind of piston packing.... ...... ..-.-.+- 
Diameter of ae I, ovate’. Sitesesiss ; 
Size of steam ports............ et ivenas 
Size of exhaust ports 

Greatest travel of slide valve ......... ; 
Outs‘de lap of slide valves ....... ... ...-. 
Inside lap of slide valves .....  ............ 


Throw of upper end e. rae lever from 
full gear { orward to full backward. 
measured on the chord of the arc of its 
PRTOW © eee ee ence eee cece rene cee eeeee 

Sectional area ye in 
pipe connected with las - csosswwce 


12 in. X 16 in. 


454 in. 

Steam packing. 
2 in. 

10 in. X lin 
10 in. x Zin. 





TENDER 

Weight of tender, empty........... ...---+- 12,000 Ibs. 
Bonber of wheels under tender............ Eight. 
Diameter of tender wheels..... ........-.-. 24 in. 

Size of journals of tender axle, commie 
md Demgthh..... sccccsscccsses - © cocons 234 in. x 5 in. 
Total wheel-base of tender.... ..........- 11 ft. 4 in. 

Distance from centre to centre of truck 
wheels of nny = PE abe catadas 46 in. 

paci ons 0! 

ey ches - es eben e ‘ ” ak isaniea anniek 1,200 galls. 
Coal capacity of tender.... ..........+++ 1,650 Ibs. 
oc 35 ft. 7 in 
Total wheel-base of e e and tender..... , . 
Total length of engine and tender over all. 42 ft. 7 in. 
The engine was built for service on the Fulton County 


narrow-gauge road in Illinois, and went to that road after 
the close of the Exposition. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Passes.— All persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful tohave any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 





Addresses.—Business letters shuvuld be addressed and 
drafts made payable to THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. Com- 
munications for the attention of the Editors shou/d be 
addressed EDITOR RAILROAD GAZETTE. 





Contributions.—Suhbscribers and others will muterislly 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their abservation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies, 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the businéss of 
railroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of all of which will be published. 


Advertisements.— We wish it distinct’ y understood that 
we will entertain nu proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
UMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present on! y 
such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers, Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our 
readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, but it 
is useless to ask us to recommend them editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronoge. 








HOW TO PROFIT BY OTHER PEOPLE’S ExX- 
PERIENCE. 


It is proverbial that the young will not be guided by 
the precepts of their seniors, notwithstanding the fact 
that the lessons which are inculcated have been 
learned in the school of experience, in which the 
charges for tuition usually are somewhat in proportion 
to the impressiveness and emphasis of the teaching. 
But it is not only the young who turn a deaf ear to 
the wisdom of those who have been disciplined in 
the school which was opened simultaneously with 


the garden of Eden, and whose doors have 
never since been closed. Unfortunately for 
the human race, no art has ever been dis- 


covered by which the acquisitions of one set of stu- 
dents in this school can be transmitted to their suc- 
cessors in such a way that the value of what has been 
learned will be sure to be recognized. Generation suc- 
ceeds generation, and the sons commit similar errors 
and are guilty of the same folly as their fathérs. It 
is only now and then that some truth secures such 
general recognition that it becomes formulated into a 
law, and the accumulation of such laws forms the 
basis of civilization. 

A great deal is written nowadays about education, 
and much has been said about what it should be and 
should do. A good definition would be that education 
is that kind of training which will enable a person to 
profit most by the past experience of mankind. 

To write after the manner of the preachers, this 
train of reflection has been suggested by the recent ac- 
cident on the Long Island Railroad, in which several 
persons were killed and more were injured. One 
passenger train was running behind another, with 
an interval of only four minutes between the two. 
One of the trains stopped at a station, located 
with a curved track bebind it. According to the news- 
paper accounts, it arrived at this station one minute 
late, so that the following train was only three min- 
utes behind. The stop was made to eject passengers 
who refused to pay their fare. Some delay oc- 
curred, and before the following train could 
be signaled it ran into the standing one. We 
are dependent for our facts upon the daily papers, 
and therefore cannot vouch for their accuracy, and 
there is not time to confirm them as we write. The 
engineer of the wrecked train, however, testified at 
the coroner’s inquest thai it was one minute late, and 
the conductor that it was two, and that it had been 


standing about one minute and a half when the col- 
lision occurred. The conductor also testified that he 
did not know whether the train which ran into his 
was in front of him or behind him. With this testi- 
mony before us there is hardly any hypothesis which 


could change the sickening significance of the 
facts, and disregard of -the ‘lessons of expe- 
rience. It is the same old story of a 


train stopping at an unexpected place, with another 
close behind it, and reliance upon the protection of 
a brakeman. who, unless as prompt as the thunder 
following the lightning, is powerless to prevent 
disaster. Whether he was prompt or not, has as yet, 
not been made clear; but, obviously, it would have 
required the utmost alertness to have secured a signal 
and gone back far enough to stop the following train 
in the time which intervened between the stoppage of 
the first train and the collision. The protection of a 
signal sent out from a delayed train is always uncer- 
tain, and even when there is ample time 
is a poor reliance, as was shown so _ impres- 
sively at Spuyten Duyvil and in the accident in 
which poor Howard Fry lost his life, and in many 
others of a like kind. 

In the coroner’s investigation which has just com- 
menced there is the usual examination of employés, 
with the object of learning who was to blame. This 
is, do doubt, a very proper course to pursue, but the 
case is one evidently demanding an investigation by 
the New York Railroad Commission. It would then 
be interesting to know what kind of answer the 
Superintendent, General Manager, or whoever is re- 
sponsible for the rules governing the working of the 
road, would give to questions somewhat like the fol- 
lowing : ’ ' 

1. Is it customary on your road to run trains with 
an interval of only a few minutes between them, with- 
out the use of the block system? 

2. Do you think there is any special or imminent 
danger in running trains as you do? 

3. Do you think that the block. system would ma- 
terially lessen the danger of rear collisions on vour road ? 

4. If the block system of signaling had been in use 
on your road at the time an@ place that the recent 
accident occured, do you think that the collision and 
loss of life would have been prevented ? 

5. Do you think that it is safe to rely upon the pro- 
tection of a rear brakeman, in case a train is delayed 
at an unexpected place with another following it as 
closely astrains do on your road? 

6. Are unexpected detentions liable to occur on your 
road ? 

If current report speaks truly, it is the common prac- 
tice of the Long Island Company to run trains within 
a very few minutes of each ‘other in order that pas- 
sengers in both trains may take the same ferry boat. 
If that is the case it is hard to see how the authority 
whom we have placed under a hypothetical examina- 
tion could give a negative answer to the second ques- 
tion, and it is equally difficult to see how he could 
avoid an affirmative reply to the third. 

In the investigation into the causes of the Spuyten 
Duyvil accident, by a special committee of the New 
York Senate, a witness was asked the following 
question: 

‘““We will suppose they had a block system on the New 
York Central road the night of that accident; the operator 
at Spuyten Duyvil allowed the train to pass and kept the 
same signal up; the Tarrytown train came along and entered 
that block and the other train being detained, wouldn’t the 
same accident occur 7?’ 

To this the answer given by the person who was 
giving his testimony was : 

**The same accident would have occurred if that man had 
made that mistake at the precise moment the other train 
was stopped ; that probability is so very remote that it 
diminishes the chances of accidents immensely.” 

Past experience can give but one answer to the 
question whether it is safe to rely upon the protection 
of a rear signalman in casea train is delayed. Over 
and over again it has been shown that the reliance has 
failed, and to depend upon it for safety is to invite 
accident, especially when trains run close together. 
The danger seems to increase somewhat in proportion 
to the square of the number of trains. 

If such an examination as has been suggested were 
made, and the managers of the Long Island Railroad 
should testify somewhat as follows : 

Yes, we do run trains close together without the 
block system, and we know that it is dangerous to do 
so, and we believe that the block system would greatly 
lessen the risk of rear collisions, and in all probability 
it would have prevented the late accident, and we 
know that the protection of a rear brakeman 
cannot be relied upon, and that our road is not 
exempt from unexpected delays— with such 





testimony where should the responsibility of the 
accident be placed? If, on the other hand, those same 








authorities should say : No, we do not believe that 
there is any special danger in running trains as close 
together as we run them without the block system, 
and we do not believe it would make the traffic on our 
road safer, and we do not believe it would have pre- 
vented the late accident, and we think a rear brake- 
man‘is as good protection as anything for the rear of 
delayed trains—in such case what would be thought of 
the capacity of these managers for profiting by past 
experience ? 

It is a curious fact that unwillingness to learn from 
the experience of others seems to be proportioned, in 
some measure, to the remoteness, either in time or 
distance, of the events and the people concerned in 
the evolution of knowledge which we call by that 
name. A man will profit by what his neighbor does, 
but he who lives in one county, state or country is 
but little influenced by what has occurred in another; 
and those who might follow an example in an 


adjoining county can no. stretch their faith 
far enough to reach into another state or 
country. It thus happens that railroad man- 


agers heretofore have been influenced to a very con- 
siderable extent by what has been done on our own 
American roads, but it has been difficult to secure 
their attention to the experience which has been de- 
veloped on roads in other countries. For many years 
pst, the traffic on many British and some continental 
lines has been so great that it hecame essential to de- 
velop a complete system of signals adapted to the traffic 
which had to be controlled by them. It is only of late 
years that the business of our roads has approximated 
to that of the more important English lines. When 
it did, instead of profiting by what had been 
done by the Englishmen, it seemed to be the ambition 
of most American railroad monagers to evolve out of 
their inner consciousnesses a new system of signals 
adapted to the—to them— new wants, but which were 
old in Europe, and had been provided for in a very 
perfect and complete manner there. During the past 
ten years some of the New England railroads fairly 
blossomed with a variety of targets, electrical 
apparatus, etc., etc. On some of the roads nearer 
New York a similar condition of affairs ex- 
isted. On one New England road a signal was 
required in an open cut, where the track had 
a sharp curve, and where it was desirable to signal 
trains both ways, so that it could be known whether 
the line was clear. The problem seemed to perplex the 
authorities, so they gave it into the hands of a pattern- 
maker who had considerable reputation for ingenuity. 
Probably he never before had anything to do with 
signals. The result wasa fearful and wonderful con- 
trivance. 

As time passed the traffic of most of our lines con- 
tinued to increase, and the demands for better signal- 
ing appliances grew, and the new devices which were 
proposed increased in the same ratio. With the cour- 
age of ignorance, one plan after the other was tried, 
and there is quite a number of railroad managers still 
engaged in that kind of scheming. On one road the 
manager requested his road-masters, division superin- 
tendents, etc., to devise forms for targets and sema- 
phores. The result was bewildering. On some roads 
much money was wasted, with the result that, when 
the requirements of the traffic made the demand for 
improved signals at stations, junctions, crossings, etc.., 
so urgent that something had to be done, we find that 
one road after the other is putting down the system of 
interlocking signals devised by Saxby & Farmer, of 
London, and which was perfected and in use in 
England when the experiments here were first begun. 
The block system has not been introduced here ex- 
tensively enough yet to indicate whether railroad 
managers will follow European experience as closely 
in that as they have in the interlocking system for 
stations, bridges and crossings. The facts are, though, 
that we have on some of our American lines a con- 
dition of things which had to be provided for long ago 
on European roads. For forty years it has been in 
process of development and perfection over there. 
Some of the ablest engineers in the world have been 
devoting their time and ability to perfectingit. It has 
been subjected to all kinds of tests, inspection and in- 
vestigation. Its weak points have been eliminated and it 
has been tested as no system has been in this country. 
The question then comes up whether it would be 
wisest, when the demands of our traffic require better 
signals, to profit by foreign experience or to feel our 
way along until disasters and bitter experience teach 
us what is best todo. It is not intended to throw any 
discouragement on the development of new systenis, 
some of which have been devised with wonderful in- 
genuity and are full of promise. That foreign 
systems should be adapted to our uses without modi- 
fication is not at all probable. It is not likely that 





those which have been developed abroad will be fil- 
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tered through Yankee brains without being materially 
changed ; but the appeal which is made is against the 
adoption of unfiltered schemes with all their condi- 
tions and errors. If it be possible to improve 
any system of signals it is of the utmost 
importance to do it. If the efficiency, and 
more than all, the cost, can be reduced, the tield in 
which it can be applied is at once immensely widened ; 
but, in so important a matter as the working of the 
traffic of a railroad, it is folly not to be guided and 
not to be taught by the experience of others. If the 
authorities of the Long Island Railroad had profited 
by what they could so easily have learned from the 
practice of European and some American roads, the 
late accident would not have occurred. 








NEW YORK EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 


New York continues and rather-increases its pre-em- 
inence in imports and exports. In exports its rank 
fluctuates much more than in imports, due chiefly to 
the great variations in the amount and value of the 
cotton exports, which go chiefly from South Atlantic 
and Gulf ports. lts competition is to a very slight ex- 
tent with these ports, but chiefly with Boston, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore. These four Northeastern ports 
exported an unusually small proportion of the total 
United States exports last year (ending with June) ; 
their percentages of the whole (value) for seven years 
have been : 








Year to June 30.——.-—_-—_—___--—- ——, 
1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
68.6 1 66.2 64.6 62.8 


The decrease in percentage last year was due chiefly 
to larger exports from Southern ports, owing to the 
large cotton crop, but in 1881-82 it was more on ac- 
count of the exceptionally heavy exports of wheat 
from the Pacific coast at a time when exports were 
light on this coast. Contrary to the general impres- 
sion, New Orleans has not increased its proportion of 
exports since the improvement of the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi, though it has increased its grain exports. | p 
For the four years before the war the value of 
the exports of New Orleans was 29 per cent. of the 
value of the total United States exports. At that 
time, however, cotton was by far our most important 
export. But, for the first eight years after the war, 
1866 to 1878, inclusive, 17} per cent. of our export 
values went from New Orleans ; for the five years fol- 
lowing, 12 per cent.; while for the last. five years its 
proportion of the whole has averaged 10.4 per cent., 
varying from 8.9 per cent. in 1878-79 and 9.1 in 1881- 
82, to 11.5 last year, which was the year of largest cotton 
exports. The actual value of the New Orleans exports 
was greater in 1869-70 and in 1872-73 than in any year 
since, though that was doubtless due chiefly to much 
higher prices of cotton in those years. The tonnage 
which cleared from that port for foreign countries has 
been greater since the improvement of the river 
mouth, though not very much larger, except in one 
year, when vessels arriving with rails had more to do 
with it than great exports, probably. For the eight 
years before the war the average tonnage cleared 
from that port was 722,086 tons (rising to 984,353 tons 
in 1860); for the first four years after the war it was 
373,880 tons; for the seven years from 1871 to 1877 it 
was 593,215 tons; for the five following years (we 
have not the figures for last year) it has been 793,801 
tons, buthas varied much more than previously, as 
the following figures, giving the tonnage cleared each 
year, will show : 


1878. 


1877. 
6: 65.8 


—— — —_—_ —__ -—_ Year to one 30, —— —_ ——— 
1878. 1879. 1881 
858, 765 


749,508 666,037 


1881. 882. 
1,033, 199 661. 498 


Returning to the four Eastern ports, and comparing 
them with each other, we find that the percentage of 
the total exports (value) from these four ports made 
from each one has been : 


1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883 

New York.. 2: 4 71.3 68.9 67.9 68.2 71.1 700 
Boston.... ... 9.7 9.8 10.2 123 12.9 12.0 
saeadeiphia. . 10. 8 9.5 9.6 8.7 7.4 7.9 7.3 
Baltimore . 9.1 9.5 1L.7 13.2 12.1 8.1 10.7 
Total... . ..100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


The years of very large grain exports are those when 
Baltimore’s proportion has been Jargest. as might be 
expected, since it exports little besides grain. Phila- 
delphia exports are more varied, and are not now 
mostly grain, though they were a few years ago. It 
loses position, though not so decidedly as Baltimore. 
Boston shows a more positive gain than any other of 
the ports. Its exports are about as varied as those of 
New York, and are especially large in flour. New 
York’s percentage for the last two years has been 
about thesame as in 1877 and 1878, and considerably 
more than in 1879, 1880 and 1881, when grain exports 
were largest. 

New York and ‘Boston have substantially the same 
rail rates on exports. 





| 


have an advantage of 40 and 60 cents per ton. New 
York, through the lake and canal route, has lower 
rates than any other port. But the lower rates of 
Philadelphia and Baltimore seem not to divert traffic 
from the more northerly ports, their percentages hav- 
ing been : 
—— ——— Year to June 30.—— 

1877, 1878. 1879. 1880, 1881, 1882. 1883. 


New York and Boston....80.3 81.0 78.7 78.1 805 840 82.0 
Phila. and Paltimore..... 19.7 19.0 21.3 21.9 19.5 16.0 18.0 


In the last two years, therefore, New York and 
Boston have had a larger proportion of the exports of 
this coast than ever before since the other ports fairly 
began to compete for this trade. 

These four cities have a much larger proportion of 
the imports than of the exports of the country. The 
South Atlantic and Gulf ports, which export so much 
cotton, import very little of anything. San Francisco 
is an exception, naturally, as it receives pretty 
much ali that is brought from Pacific ports, and in the 
last four years from 5} to 6} per cent. of the total 
United States imports have entered there, during 
which time New Orleans, which is the only Southern 
port with an import trade worth mentioning, has 
never had as much as 2 per cent. Altogether the four 
Eastern ports have had more than five-sixths of the 
imports, their aggregate percentage each year for 
seven years having been : 

—— ——— Year to June 30. - 
1877. 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883 
24.2 84.3 87.5 85.0 84.4 85.3 

The fluctuations in imports are much less than 
those in exports. The year when these four ports 
had the largest percentage of imports it was but 5 per 
cent. more than when it was smallest; but their larg- 
est percentage of the exports was 9 per cent. more 
than their smallest. Neither do the percentages of 
any port differ so much from year to year in exports 
asin imports. The percentages of the aggregate im- 
ports of the four ports named received at each of 
them for seven years have been: 

Year to June 30.— —-—-——— 





1878. 
83.3 





1877. 1878. 1579. 1880. 1881. 188%. 1883. 

ete a 797 80.5 80.0 78. 8 79.7 80.6 80.4 
peneaite 10.2 10.3 10.3 11.7 11.3 11.4 11.6 
Philadel hia 4.8 49 6.2 61 6.0 5.6 5.4 
Baltimore. . 5.3 43 3.5 3.4 3.0 2.4 2.4 
Total.. .100.0 100.0 1000 1000 1060.0 100.0 100.0 


In all these years, New York has varied very little 
from 80 per cent. ; Boston has gained unmistakably, 
and the other two ports have lost, though Philadel- 
phia’s percentage is larger than in 1877 or 1878. The 
total value of imports has been greater for the last 
two years than before, so that Philadelphia and Balti- 
more’s reduced proportion is of an increased total. 
Philadelphia’s imports have really fluctuated very little 
in amount for four years, and only Baltimore’s have 
decreased noticeably : but meanwhile New York’s and 
Boston's have been larger in amount than ever before. 
as well as a Jarger proportion of the whole. 

Baltimore’s imports, however, have been deciining 
for a long time. The improvement in its railroad con- 
nections and the lower rail rates which have added so 
largely to its export trade seem not to have profited 
its import trade in the least. Its imports last year 
were the smallest with one exception since 1868. From 
that year until 1874 its imports increased rapidly 
($15,863,000 in 1869 to $29,300,000 in 1874). They have 
decreased nearly every year since. The immense in- 
crease of total imports after 1879 it has scarcely felt. 
From 1879 to 1880 the increase in the United States im_ 
ports was $294,900,000, but barely $5,900,000 of this in- 
crease went to Baltimore, while Boston gained 28, New 
York 229, andeven Philadelphia 114 millions. Balti. 
more’s imports last year were but half as great as in 
1873 and 1874; New York’s were a fifth greater than in 
1873 and a fourth greater than in 1874. Baltimore 
had 4°9 per cent. of the total United States impor!s in 
1874, while New York had 66°3 per cent.; last year 
New York had 80-4 and Baltimore but 2°4 per cent. 

The cost of transportation has comparatively little 


_| effect on the price of such goods as we import, and 


the advantages of a great market with full stocks of 
all kinds of goods and competition among sellers tell 
vastly more ; otherwise we should not see New Orleans 
and Galveston merchants getting their stocks of im~ 
ported goods in New York, while vessels going to 
these Gulf ports for cotton arrive daily in ballast, 
without cargoes, and New Orleans imports goods 
worth but ¢9,600,000, while its exports of much 
coarser freight are $95,000,000. The established 
import trade of such cities as New York and 
Boston, indeed, has very much to do with their 
position as exporters. The vessels which get an in- 
come from the freight carried in this direction do not 
have to be supported entirely by the freights in the 
other direction. And this heavy import trade, which 
is the creation of centuries, and dependent much more 
on established connections with all parts of the world. 
abundant capital, and a body of merchants skilled in 


Philadelphia and Baltimore | all branches of commerce, than on railroad rates to 





the interior, not only attracts vessels but railroads, 
The trunk line with a heavy west-bound traffic has an 
enormous advantage. Other things being equal, lines 
will be built preferably to: ports which have such 
a traffic. At New Orleans, Savannah, Norfolk, Bal- 
timove and Philadelphia, little can be had that comes 
from abroad; at Boston much, at New York seven 
times as much as at any other place. Philadelphia 
makes up for this largely by its enormous production 
of manufactured goods, but the advantage remains 
with New York, and to this we may attribute the fact 
that it has two new trunk lines, the first constructed 
since the war. And this addition to its outlets, being 
also an addition to its inlets, will tend to keep up or 
increase its proportion of the export trade. 

One thing is pretty clearly indicated by these statis- 
tics, namely, that the real competitor of New York, 
both for exports and imports, is not Baltimore or 
Philadelphia, but Boston. Its trade is not only large 
but growing, and it has the heavy import trade which 
the more southern cities have not been able to secure, 
and which they now seem less likely than heretofore 
toobtain. Taking the values of exports and imports 
together, the foreign trade of the four ports last year 
was: 


New Y 


ar it eo Baltimore. 
57, 82 


Philadelpbia. 
$69,602,530 


Boston. 
$134,956,075 $71,876,366 

Thus Boston’s foreign trade is nearly equal to that 
of Philadelphia and Baltimore together, and, as we 
have said, it is increasing, while theirs is decreasing 
rather. The import trade of Boston, it should be said, 
is a revival rather than a new creation. Previous to 
the seven years which we have considered above, its 
imports were nearly as large in amount and a consid- 
erably larger percentage of the whole than they were 


last year even. In 1871-2 its proportion 
was 13.0 per cent. of the total exports 
from these four Eastern ports, when New 


York's proportion was but 77.8 per cent. It has now 
nearly recovered its old rank as an importer, while 
it now surpasses it as an exporter; it imports much 
more than Philadelphia and Baltimore together, 
and exports now more than either of them. Its suc- 
cessful competition, however, does not seem to attract 
the attention of New York one-tenth as much as the 
unsuccessful competition of Baltimore. 





JULY EARNINGS. 





Our table this week has the earnings of no less than 
88 different roads for July, having in the aggregate 
64,992 miles of road and more than half the total 
in operation in the United States, and 10.7 per cent. 
more than in July last year. With this mileage their 
aggregate earnings were $35,746,211, which is $2,439,- 
582 or 7.8 per cent. more than last year, but the in- 
crease of mileage was so much greater that there 
was a decrease of 3.0 per cent. in the average 
earnings per mile, from $567 to $550. Only 23 of the 
88 roads had a decrease in total earnings, but these 
included several roads with an enormous mileage— 
the Central Pacific, the Union Pacific, the Wabash, 
and the Manitoba, and altogether these 23 roads 
had 21,234 miles of road, averaging 923 miles of 
road, while the roads which gained averaged but 674 
miles each. Besides these there are 15 roads which 
show an increase in total earnings, but have a de- 
crease in earnings per mile. The very large increases 
are fewer than usual. Only 13 gained as much as 20 
per cent. in earnings per mile, and as usual those with 
the largest increases are mostly roads still with very 
small earnings per mile. The following roads, which 
made large gains, increased as follows in earnings per 
mile, in considering which it will be well to remember 
the average of the roads in the table : 





1883. 1882. Inc.or Dec. P.c. 

Average of 88 roads........... $550 $567 Dec. $17 3.0 
Alabama Great Southern...... 253 210 Inc. 43 20.1 
Hoosac Tunnel & West ....... 555 415 * 140 33.9 
Chic. & Grand Trunk ...... .. 598 406 * 102 47.4 
Memphis & Charleston... 307 234 73 31.3 
Flint & Pere Son OTN denne 531 431 * 100 23.3 
Gulf, Col. & S. F..... 2. os. 312 226 86 38.4 
Little Rock, Miss. Rie TF. ks 139 114 pe 25 21.1 
mtral Branch................ 242 149 ‘ 93 61.9 
Texas & Pacific............... 362 269 93 44.5 
Western N.C: 02.4.6 scedecssse 161 106 55 51.3 
St Paul. & Duluth........ . 657 493 164 33.2 
Shenandoah Valley.. ......... 299 19v “109 57.4 
Vicksburg & St reveport....... 53 38 15 38.5 


Only three of these roads, the Hoosac Tunnel & 
Western, the Chicago & Grand Trunk and the St. Paul 
& Duluth, in spite of their large gains, had as much as 
the average earnings last July; five had not half as 
much as the average. An increase of 10 per cent. on 
the Pennsylvania earnings per mile would be a Jarger 
amount than the increase of 474 per cent. on the Chi- 
eage & Grand Trunk, which is a a with compar- 
atively large earnings per mile; 5 per cent. on the 
Pennsylvania would be more than the 62 per cent, 
gained by the Central Branch. 
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Below are the earnings per mile of the roads which 
had a decrease of 20 per cent. or more: 








1882. Decrease. P. c. 

Combrel TOMO 6.6 :coscsscccescces $316 Dec. $64 20.3 
Des Moines & Ft D. nace 281 “98 34.8 
Lake Erie & West.... .. py 274 ~~ 26.4 
Marq., H. & Ontonagon ....... 1,368 1,883 “* 465 25.4 
N. Y., Susquehanna & W...... 617 791 “ 184 8923.1 
Peoria, eee 180 290 “’, 2 37.7 
Terre Haute Main Line........ 510 672 * i 24.2 
do. Belleville Line ° oe 452 609 - iT 25. 
St. L. & San Francisco........ 373 483 “. 390 22.9 
St. P., Minn. & Man........... 454 936 | a 51.5 


Large percentages of decrease, we see, have been 
suffered by five roads which last year had more than 
the average earnings per mile, and the amount of de- 
crease in earnings per mile is in some cases quite 
st irtling—in the case of the Marquette & Ontonagon | s 
and the Manitoba enough to make very respectable 
earnings. But there are some roads which had light 
earnings last year and have lighter “ones ithis, as the 
Central Iowa, the Des Moines & Fort Dodge, the Lake 
Erie & Western, and the Peoria, Decatur & Evans- 
ville. 

The roads with largest and smallest earnings per 
mile in July were: 


Largest: Per mile. | Smallest: Per mile. 
Pennsylvania............. $2,005 | Vicksburg & Shreveport.... $53 
EP ree 1,910 | Columbia & Greenville..... 118 
Northern Ceutral......... 1,474 Green Bay & Winona ..... 120 
Marquette & Ontonagon.. 1,368 Florida Transit ... .... 122 
UGE 56d ved openent qos 179 | Florida Central. ... 129 
pe era 1,036 | Little Rock Miss.Riv. & Tex 139 
2... ee 958 | Western North Carolina... 161 
Chicago & A'ton.......... 842 | Peoria, Decatur & Ev...... 180 
N. Y. & New England.... 775 | Des Moines & Ft. Dodge... 183 
Missouri Pacific....... .. 687 | Little Rock & Ft. Smith.... 183 


Thus we find six roads whose earnings were more 
than a thousand dollars per mile, but only three others 
with more than $700; besides those named ten 
earned more than $600 per mile. On the other hand, 
no less than eleven roads earned less than $200 per 
mile, and seventeen more less than $300. It will be 
noticed that no less than eight of the eleven roads 
with less than $200 per mile are Southern roads. No 
where else do railroads seem able to subsist on such 
small earnings. 

There are in this table some roads which do not 
usually report, some of them important. Thus there 
are returns from the Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & West- 
ern, the Cincinnati, Washington & Baltimore (late 
Marietta & Cincinnati), the Florida Central & Western 
and the Kentucky Central. 

We have heretofore compared the earnings by 
groups, with less complete data, but at that time there 
were very few returns from Eastern roads. We now 
have returns aan ten of these roads, with 6,723 miles 
last year and 7,562 this year, 560 miles of the increase 
being the ona Railroad of New Jersey, whose earn- 
ings are included with the Reading’s this year. Of 
these ten roads only the Northern Central and the 
Pennsylvania show a decrease, which in both cases 
is very small. None of these roads has a large increase, 
however. If we leave out the Reading, that we may 
have substantially the same lines both years, we find 
their aggregate mileage, earnings and earnings per mile 
to have been : 


=. 1882. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

a cc Ghana ana 002 5,723 279 4.9 
Barnings..........0..0.. $7, oes 041 $6, 78, 420 ~ $95, eal 1.4 
Earnings per mile...... 1,178 218 3.3 
Of these roads, the Grand Trunk, the Eastern, the 
New York & New England, the Hoosac Tunnel, the 


Northern Central and the Pennsylvania, which have 
5.464 miles of the 6,002 above, are much affected by 
the general condition and traffic throughout the 
country, and their earnings are probably more signifi- 
cant than those of any other group of roads, though 
too many important Eastern lines are missing from 
the list to make it altogether a safe indication of 
the course of traffic. We see that they did nearly the 
same as last year, and their decrease in average earn- 
ings per mile is at nearly the same rate as that of 
the whole 88 roads in the table. July was the 
month when trunk line earnings began to be good last 
year, but the main improvement came later. 

Below we give our usual table of earnings per mile 
for seven successive years : 

July Railroad Earnings for Seven Years. 








18/7. +1878. 1879. 1880, 1881. 1882. 1883 

Cs Sree eee $113 $164 $it9 $210 $253 
Atch., ead & 8. as $266 4 470 2 614 652 
Bur., -R.&N 178 807 298 
Central Branch 149 242 
Ceniral lowa. 316 252 
Cen. of Ga 233 237 
Central Pacific. 674 6 6 
Char., Col. & Ang 171 197 
Chesapeake & O... ...... 622 651 
Chi. & Alton 451 827 842 
Ch’. & East DL..... 8u5 €19 5.6 
Ge Recsevenes cocsés 46 593 

Chi, ae & St. ches 394 2 404 
Chi & N.W . 499 654 615 
Chi & Ww. BO os. cise 803 282 
Chi, St. P.. M.& 0. 346 353 
Sin., In, L. 566 485 
664 68) 

274 85 

49 304 

5AA 538 
, 1,159 1,179 
E Tenn. Va.&Ga. 243 262 278 
Flint ** Pere —* eeeene 431 5s 
G. B. W. & St. P.. pee 1%2 120 
Gulf, Col. & 8. F.. os 226 8:3 
Hannibal & St. Jo. 438 658 616 
IiL. Cen., in Til..... 541 671 56) 
IL. Cen., in "% - Bi 349 367 
Ind., Bloom.&@ W. 258 205 313 
Int. & Gt. North... 174 288 826 
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1877 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
Reis Mt A Gse Qcancc’ -svsven cskaase 313 382 371 366 
Lake 'E. Be WEB ccs cscave scvese: nocese 327 322 274 202 
be MER RL MR Kas 6 csces saenn scence esdae 197 163 183 
Long Island........ ...... 944 996 =1,036 
Louisv. & Nash.... 414 444 525 550 
Margq., H. & O...... ...0es 1,759 1,833 1,368 
/ AY 9 Are 199 2351 252 
ara 711 738 67 
Mo., Kan. & Tex. . 322 538 371 13) 
Mobile & Oh‘o...... 184 268 256 359 
Nash. Ch. & St. L.. 378 $22 345 R59 
& New Eng ‘ Gsl 754 q75 
Nonfotic & — 4% 447 436 
Northern Ce ; 1,352 1,595 1,474 
Northe rn Pacific. ‘ 521 584 495 
Ohio Cen........... 228 364 ous 
Ohio Southern.. 173 149 212 
Pennsylvania... 1,096 2,000 2,124 2,005 
*eoria, Dec. & Ev. 29 290 1380 
Phila. & Reading.. 1,147 1,847 2,026 1,919 
Rich. & Danville... 225 341 823 860 
St. L., A. & T. H.: 
Main Line es Sekas 609 872 510 
Belleville Line... 453 38k 609 452 
St. Louis & Cairo.. 110 223 234 203 
St. L. & San Fran.. ‘97 426 483 878 
St. L,Ir.Mt.& So. 405 V7 717 664 
St. P.& Duluth.... 356 498 493 €57 
St. P., Minn. & M’n...... 456 936 451 
Scioto Valley............ 305 855 371 
South Carolina.... 192 263 232 308 
Texas Pacific.... .. 402 858 269 362 
Ee eee G32 618 524 
Vicks. & Me oe. 223 187 26 
Vf ee eS eee 456 424 346 





For the seven months ending with July our table 
has reports from 82 railroads with 59,024 miles of road 
this year, which is just one-ninth more than they 
worked last year. With this mileage they earned in 
the aggregate $223,327,981, and $19,281,684 (9.4 per 
cent.) more than last year: and their average earnings 
per mile decreased from $8,842 to $38,784, or 14 per 


cent. Yet only 13 of the 82 roads had a decrease in 
total earnings, while 29 had a decrease in earnings per 
mile. 


There are some very large percentages of increase 
in earnings per mile, ten of more than 20 per cent. and 
seven of more than 30 per cent. The earnings per 
mile this year and the percentages of increase of these 
seven roads have been : 


Earn- In- P.c.of 
ings. crease. Inc. 
Kansas City, Lawrence and Southern 
RRR geet Sane See pie $2,137 $570 36.4 
Elizabethtown, Le xington & Big Sandy.. 2,899 967 50.1 
Chicago & Grand Truuk......... ........ 4,745 > 1,330 39 0 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe ......... ..... 2,016 493 32.4 
Little Rock, Mississippi River & Texas.. ik 181 324 37.8 
Central EORRGD ...;..- siacss-sce. so0neess 1975 840 74.1 
Western North Carolina SR IN 931 258 38,3 
MEVORRIID GE Cle FOUN occas s 5 cacense ose 3.784 *58 *15 





* Decrease. 

We see thus that all these roads with very large in- 
creases in earnings, except the Chicago & Grand 
Trunk, still have very light earnings; five of them 
less than two-thirds of the average of the roads re- 
porting, one of them not one-third, and one not one- 
quarter of that average. These large gains in per- 
centages are not in most cases large gains in amounts, 
but small ones, rather. The increase of 11.3 per cent. 
on the Northern Central ($1,077) is larger than any of 
those of more than 30 per cent., except the Chicago & 
Grand Trunk’s. The percentage of increase of the 
others is very large because their earnings were very 
light last year, and not because they are very heavy 
this year. 

These roads with large rates of increase are also 
small roads, having in the aggregate but 2,118 miles 
which is less than the mileage of two of the roads that 
have a large decrease. Those of the latter whose de- 
crease is 15 per cent. or more, their average earnings 
per mile this year and the amount and percentage of 
decrease are: 


Earnings. —-Decrease.--— 

Amount. P.c. 

Denver & Rio Grande....... . $2,696 $692 20.4 
Des Moines & Ft. Dodg “ae 1,171 1,158 49.3 
Marquette, Houghton yi Ontonagon.. 4,106 3,168 43.5 
PRED TED cas Ss Sbinasccencss 2,591 555 17.6 
St. Paul, Minn. & Manitoba..... ..... 3,460 1,457 29.6 
| Aer ee 3,620 703 16.3 


The six roads together worked an average of 9,020 
miles of road this year. Three of these are roads of 
light earnings this year, though the Denver & Rio 
Grande was not far below the average last year. The 
decrease on it is chiefly and on the Northern Pacific 
doubtless wholly due to the large increase of new road 
in new country. The decreases of the Marquette & 
Ontonagon and the Manitoba are serious, and that of 
the Union Pacific is not unimportant. Larger mileage 
has something to do with it, but as there is a decrease 
in the total earnings it is not all to be accounted for in 
that way. All the railroadsof the Far West show a 
decrease except the Denver, whose mileage is two 
fifths greater this year, as follows: 

















1883. 1882. Inc.orDec. P.c. 
Union Pacific. $15,680,960 $16,080,224 — $399,264 2.5 
Atchison, Topeka & 

Santa Fe __...... 7,842,029 7,954.352 — 112.323 1.4 
Den. & Rio Grande. 3.995,600 3,601,599 + 394,001 10.9 
Central Pacific 3.520,899 14,232,619 — 711,720 5.0 

Total earnings... .$41,039, = $41,868,794 — $820.306 2.0 
Total miles .... 10,5 9.442 + 1,043 11.0 

Av. earn pr. mile. $3, 874 $4,387 — $513 11.7 

A decrease of 11.7 per cent. on the earnings per 


mile of nearly the entire railroad system west of the 
agricultural part of the Missouri Valley is a matter of 
some importance, the more so because two of these‘roads 
have an immense mileage—about 2,200 miles—in the 
agzicu.tural portion of Nebraska and Kansas. Now this 





country had enormous crops last year, and wretched 
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ones the year before, so that there is every reason to sup- 
pose that the local traffic of these lines has been much 
larger this year than last. And this supposition is con- 
firmed by the returns of the lines wholly in,this district 
which report. Thus the Central Branch (in Northern 
Kansas) with the same mileage earned no less 
than 74 per cent. more this year; and the Kansas City, 
Lawrence & Southern Kansas (in Southeastern Kan- 
sas) earned 414 per cent. more, with a very small in- 
crease in mileage. Moreover, there were great losses 
of stock by the severe winters of 1881-82, which is 
said to have largely reduced the shipments from the 
great grazing plains west of the farming country, 
though these shipments are not enough as early as 
July to have much effect on earnings, probably. 
Now by as muchas the earnings from the eastern 
parts of these roads were larger this year, by so much 
those of the lines west of the farming country 
must have been less. The indications are that there has 
been a very large decrease in the traffic, or at least 
in the earnings from the traffic, of the great grazing 
and mining country, though we hear nothing said of 
such a decrease. 

A decrease of 14 per cent. in average earnings per 
mile is not of itself important, especially when there 
has been so great an addition of new road. But last 
year the 62 roads reporting also showed a decrease 
(0.8 per cent.) from 1881, and in 1881 the 53 roads re- 
porting had a decrease of 0.5 per cent. form 1880. 
We have to go back to 1880 before we find an increase. 
It was the very large one of 14.5 per cent., but then 
only 46 roads reported, with less than half the mileage 
that reports now. 

The effect of the new crops will be felt on many 
roads in August for the first time. It will be chiefly 
the winter wheat roads that feel it, however, and these 
have much less of this grain to carry than last year. 
There is a much heavier corn movement this year, 
however, of course due to the last year’s crop, which 
goes far to make up for the lightness of the wheat 
movement on some of these roads. And probably 
enough throughout the rest of this year a large de- 
crease in winter wheat shipments may be balanced 
by a large increase in corn shipments, unless an 
early frost should cause the farmers to hold back 
their old crop for home consumption. When the 
spring wheat is threshed we may expect an improve- 
ment in the traffic of the roads northwest of Chicago, 
which had only a tolerable grain traffic in the fall of 
last year, especially those which have lines in the corn 
and hog country. General freight traffic is moderate, 
probably less than at this time last year; passenger 
traffic good, as it was last year. There seems to be mor e 
steadiness in manufacturing business than there was, 
and it does not now decrease, so far as we can learn; but 
is not so active as last year at this time, when the great 
wheat crop was coming forward and confidence in the 
future was general. As we have said before, very 
much depends the corn crop, which will 
be large if there is not an early frost, which is much 
less probable now than a week ago, forif there is none 
within a few days of the ist of September there 
usually is none until after the equinox. The westward 
movement over the trunk lines is the best key to the 
condition of general business—the ability of the 
country to buy and general confidence in prosperity. 
This movement was much heavier after July and un- 
til November last year than in any other when rates 
were maintained—24 per cent. more than in the cor- 
responding three months of 1880, 38 per cent. more 
than in 1879, and only 93 per cent. less than in 1881, 
when rates were but half as high, and consequently 
the shipments usually made by canal and by the rail 
and water routes which charge less than the trunk 
lines went almost entirely by the trunk lines. Thus 
at this season last vear there was unusual activity in 
general traffic, and it will not necessarily be a light 
business which will be less than that was. 


upon 








Record of New Railroad Construction. 





This number of the Railroad Gazette contains informa- 
tion of the laying of track on new railroads as follows: 

Arkansas & Louisiana.—Extended from Washington, 
Ark., northward to Ozan, 6 miles. 

Carson & Colorado.—Extended southward to Hawley 
Cal., 59 miles. Gauge, 3 ft. 

Chicago & Northwestern.—The extension of the new Da- 
kota Line is completed by laying track from Centreville, 
Dak., northward 87 miles. 

Illinois Central.—The South Chicago Branch is completed 
from Seventy-first street in Chicago east to South Chicago, 
5 miles. 

Maryland Central.—Track laid from Delta, Pa., south- 
ward 4 miles. Gauge, 3 ft. 

Ohio Central.—A branch was recently completed from 
Sedalia, O., to Buckingham, 9 miles. 

Pennsylvanio.—The Western Pennsylvania Division is 
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extended from ‘Blairsville, Pa., eastward to Bolivar, 84 
miles. 

Terre Haute & Indianapolis.—The Logansport Division 
is extended from Logansport, Ind., north to Lake Maxin- 
kuckee, 35 miles. 

This is a total of 21344 miles of new railroad, making 3,550 
miles thus far this year. The total new track reported in 
our columns up to the corresponding date for 12 years has 
been as follows : 


Miles. Miles. 
Ee peer een ae | 3,550 1,176 
WUE edcaueevedess saesauee 6.668 1,467 
URS RRR rar i 4,018 70 
1880. . 3,196 °¥ 
Wi ae05sbs5kes Kon: seat 1,798 D icneesaned Wasedshese 2,455 
PP psinsensishcondaiets 1,160 4,4 





’ 


The mileage for the year is now 534 per cent. of that re- 
ported to the same date last year. It exceeds that of any 
year previous to 1882, except 1881 and 1872. 

IMMIGRATION IN JULY was about 40 per cent. less this 
year than last year, the numbers arriving having been 46,- 
220 this year against 65,010 last. This is below the aver- 
age rate of the last fiscal year ; while July is usually above 
the average. This indicates that the tendency is for immi- 
gration to continue to decrease as it has done for more than 
ayear. During the last half of 1882, the arrivals were 18 
per cent. less than in 1881, and during the first seven months 
of this year they have been 29 per cent. less than in 1882 
(874,855 against 525,645). At this rate, the arrivals of the 
present calendar year will be about 500,000, while for three 
years previous they have been: 

1880. 1881. 1882. 
586,068 716,868 712,542. 

There bas been no year previous to 1880, however, when 
as many as 500,000 immigrants arrived, all those above 
400,000 having been 427,833 in the year 1854, 404,806 in 
the year ending with June, 1872, and 459,803 in the follow 
ing year. But the change is enough to be felt quite dis- 
tinctly. The immigration during the year after the census 
added no less than 1.33 per cent. tothe population; in the 
following year (to June 30, 1882) 1.52 per cent., last year 
1.11 per cent., while if the decrease continues for the next 
eleven months as for the first seven of this year, it will add 
but 0.77 per cent, during the current year. In 1881-82 
immigration added about three-fourths as many to the pop- 
ulation as the excess of births over deaths (788,992, against 
1,036,000). Last year the natural increase added 1,073,000 
and immigration 599,114. The current year, if immigra- 
tion decreases as it has for the last seven months (and the de- 
crease was more rapid in the last month than before), it will 
add about 425,000 to the population, against 1,106,000 new 
“‘native Americans.” It was not to be expected that 
immigration should continue on the vast scale 
of the past four years. There bas been 
nothing like it in the world before. Heretofore, periods of 
heavy have been succeeded by periods of light immigration. 
There were average arrivals of 86,000 a year from 1839 to 
1845, inclusive, when they rose rapidly to 297,000 in 1849, 
and for the six years ending with 1854, averaged 354,000 
per year; then fell suddenly from 428,000 in 1854 to 
201,000 in 1855, and ran down to 91,800 in 1861 and 1862, 
having averaged 154,000 for the eight vears; rose again to 
248,000 in the last year of the war (1865), and averaged 
851,000 then for the 81, years ending in the middle of 1874, 
when the immigration fell off rapidly, and for the five 
years to June 30, 1879, averaged but 171,000 (138,500 in 
1877-78), so that the average of 628,700 of the past four 
years is nearly double the average of any previous period 
of heavy immigration. The period is shorter than any 
previous period of heavy immigration has been, it is true, 
but then there js not as yet any indication that a period 
of light immigration has begun; only the close of the ex- 
traordinarily heavy influx. 














CuicaGo THROUGH RaIL SHIPMENTS EASTWARD for the 
last ten days of August are not yet reported completely ; but 
for the week ending Sept. 1 the incomplete report of the 
through and local shipments of flour, grain and provisions 
shows an aggregate by the eight roads of 37,543 tons, 
against 28,959 in the corresponding week of last year and 
35,465 in the previous week of this year. These are the 
largest shipments since navigation opened, and are equal to 
shipments at this season in any year except 1881, when they 
were stimulated by rates about half as high as those charged 
this year and last. Last year, notwithstanding the great 
crop of wheat and oats, the Chicago shipments did not 
become as large as in the last week of August this year until 
“November. 

The shipments of flour, grain and provisions for the week 
ending Sept. 1 for three years by this incomplete report 
have been : 


1881. 2. 1883. 
SE ccs. sco mecednyaeiasseanie 8,627 2,307 2,050 
NR cys acess basehionwaeadian 35,384 19,466 23,249 
BOERIIIGR, . oconkiesse semscines 9,562 7,186 12,244 


Thus the flour shipments this year are 11 per cent. less 

than last year and 76 per cent. less than in 1881 ; the grain 
shipments 191¢ per cent. more than last year but 341¢ per 
cent. less than in 1881, while the provision shipments were 
not only 70 per cent. more than last year but also 28 per 
cent. more than in 1881, when the number of hogs packed 
at Chicago had been one-half greater than this year. 
' The Chicago & Atlantic in this week is reported to have 
taken 14 per cent. of the shipments and the Nickel Plate 5.7 
per cent., the Michigan Central only 8.8 per cent. The com- 
plete report is likely to change these percentages, how- 
ever. 

A large increase in grain receipts at Chicago is reported 
last week, making them about 4,974,000 bushels, which 


have been equaled but twice before. The corrected state- 
ment is likely to reduce these figures for last week, however, 
which probably include the shipments from Milwaukee to 
the East through Chicago. So far the grain shipments from 
Chicago this season have not been very heavy. 








Crop Prospects have actually “improved” during the 
past week in a negative way, by the absence of frust in the 
great corn growing districts of the upper Mississippi Valley, 
which was to be feared at the close of a cool August, and 
actually came in New England and Northern New York. In 
the Northwest last week was a warm one, and the corn has 


= | been making good progress. Frost between this time and 
98 | the middle of September in that country is very uncommon, 


especially when warm weather has succeeded acool August } 
and the probabilities are that there will be none before the 
equinox. Even then, it would probably kill a great deal of 
corn, though it would leave a large crop doubtless. Every 
day without frost is important now, as in some parts of the 
country corn is very nearly mature, and millions of bushels 
are maturing every day, and will, probably, till October, 
if the frost will let it; and even after September 
there will this year be a not unimportant amount of corn 
—as that which was planted very late or that stands on low 
ground—which will be burt by a sharp frost. 

The condition of cotton seems to grow worse rather than 
better. The damage by drought in certain localities is re- 
ported to be very great, but the great damage does not ex- 
tend over the whole cotton country, by any means. It 
seems to be greatest and most widely extended in Texas, 
though in North Texas fair crops seem to be expected. 
Then from the Mississippi directly eastward the drought 
seems to have been most destructive on a line passing about 
through the centre from north to south of the Gulf States. 
The crop has suffered considerably elsewhere, but not so 
much as in Texas and on this line. Without doubt, the crop 
will be considerably less than last year, when it was greater 
than ever before ; but there will probably be plenty of cot- 
ton, nevertheless. 








EXPORTS OF FARM PRODUCE we have often spoken of as 
by far the larger part of our total exports. The report of 
the Bureau of Statistics shows that in the last three fiscal 
years cotton, breadstuffs and provisions alone made up 73, 
65.2 and 66.6 per cent. of the total export values, and be- 
sides we have large exports of tobacco and less important 
ones of some other products of the soil. Cotton leads in the 
list of exports, though it did notin 1880-81. Breadstuffs 
come close after it. Cotton has formed 27.5 per cent. of the 
total exports in the last three years ; breadstuffs 28.4, 23.5 
and 24.7 per cent. The value of the grain crop is severa] 
times as great as that of the cotton crop, however. Com- 
paratively a small proportion of the grain goes abroad, 
while a very large part of the cotton is exported. Last 
year less than 190 million bushels of grain out of a total 
production of 2,688 millions. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 





Locomotive Building. 

The eg & Reading shops in Reading, Pa., have 
begun to build 10 new passenger engines for the road. 
They are to have Wootten coal-dust burning fire-boxes. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works in Philadelphia have 
just completed eight seme | freight engines and two shifting 
engines for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé road. 

The South Carolina Railroad shops in Charieston, S. C., 
are building a new ten-wheel freight engine, with 16 by 24 
in. cylinders, for the road. 

The Ohio & Mississippi shops at Vincennes, Ind., are 
building five heavy passenger engines for the road. 


Car Notes. 

Mr. L. Finley, Master Mechanic of the Hot Springs Rail- 
road, has had a car fitted with his improved centre support- 
ing and curve-traversing truck at work for five months on 
that road, whicb has numerous curves, some of them very 
sharp. The results have been so favorable that he has in- 
creased the length of the car from 23 to 34 ft., and finds 
that it runs better and more easily than the short cars in 
use without the centre truck. 

The South Carolina Railroad shops in Charleston, 8. C., 
are building one passenger and one combination baggage 
and smoking car, 12 caboose and 100 box cars for the road. 
The box cars are 80 ft. a and carry 20 tons. 

The Richmond & Danville shops in Richmond, Va., are 
building a new passenger car and 40 box cars for the road. 

The Younstown Car Manufacturiug Co. was organized at 
Youngstown, O., in July, as successors to the firm of Milli- 
ken, Boyd & Co. The officers are L. E. Cochran, President; 
Andrew Milliken, General Manager; B. F. Boyd, Secretary 
and Treasurer. The shopscan turn out 8 freight cars a 
~~ and are now running full. " 

he Chesapeake & Ohio shops at Huntington, W. Va., 
have just finished a new baggage car for the road. 

The Philadelphia & Reading shops in Reading, Pa., are 
now running 13 hours a day, and are turning out 36 new 
coal cars a week, besides doing repair work. 


Iron Notes. 

The North Chicago Rolling Mill Co. is runnin 
blast furnaces at South Chicago, making atout 
pig iron a week. : 

Mont Alto Furnace, at Mont Alto, Pa., went into blast Aug. 
14 ; it is a charcoal furnace. 

A new blast furnace is to be built at Wilton in Botetourt 
County, Va., by Mr. D. 8. Cook. It will have a capacity of 
about 40 tons a day. 

The Pullman Iron & Steel Co. will build a mill in Pullman, 
Til., to make railroad spikes. 

Park, Brother & Co., of the Black Diamond Steel Works, 
have just completed one of the largest steamboat shafts 
ever made in this country. Its length is 3214 ft. Its shape 
at the centre is hexagonal, where the diameter is 16}, in., 
from whence it tapers to a ci shape at each end, 
where the diameter is 141 in. Weight of the ingots used was 
32,000 Ibs., and the ites oo of the finished shaft is about 131¢ 
tons. It is to be annealed in a furnace which has just been 
completed for the of annealing such heavy 


its three 
tons of 





forgings. They have at present under contract two similar 


shafts, one being for Messrs. John A. Wood & Co.’s steamer 
F. L.Wood, and the other for Capt. R.C.Gray’s steamer Iron 
Duke. The immense hammer by which the above firm are 
enabled to turn out such large forgings, has a tup, the 
weight of which is 17 tons, the fall of which is7 feet. Di- 
ameter of its cylinder is 40 in., pressure of steam, 80 lbs. 
The force of the blow is equal to about 90 tons.—American 
Manufacturer. 

The Colorado Coal & Iron Co. has just completed an 
order for steel rails for the Denver & Rio Grande road, and 
has taken a large order for heavy steel rails for the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy road. 


Manufacturing Notes. 


The Standard Switch Co. has been organized at Topeka, 
u., to make switches, for which it owns several patents. 
Its officers are D. J. Chase, President; W. A. Cooper, Vice- 
President and Manager; H. V. Hinckley, Secretary and 
Treasurer; directors for the first year —s D. J. Chase, 
A. A. Robinson, W. A. Cooper, H. V. Hinckley, C. K. Holli 
day, J. D. Burr and E. J. Beard. The company’s switches 
have been introduced on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
the Denver & Rio Grande and the Kansas City, Fort Scott 
& Gulf, and are on trial on the Missouri Pacific, the Union 
Pacific and other roads. 
Wm. 8. Bostwick & Co., in Pittsburgh, have recently 
taken several heavy orders for car brasses. They recently 
shipped 15,000 lbs. to the Mexican Central road. 


The Rail Market. 


Steel Rails.—The Iron Age says: ‘“‘There seems to be more 
inquiry, but no large amourt of business has been placed, so 
far as we can learn. Buyers of large lots appear to be hold- 
ing off in expectation of special inducements being offered 
to them, but as yet manufacturers have shown no signs of 
weakening. Firm offers at $37 to $37.50 might be ac- 
cepted for winter work, but sellers are not disposed to lower 
their rates without some assurance that the parties are 
ready to buy; hence the stand-off on both sides. It is un- 
derstood that business could be done at $36 to $36.50, but 
so long as the miils can find employment, as at present, and 
there are no direct offers at less money, they are hardly 
hkely to name figures much below $38. A good demand 
for small lots is reported, and sales have been chiefly at $38 
to $38.50 at mill, and upward, for light rails.” 

Rail Fastenings.—Spikes are steady and unchanged at 
$2.60 per 100 Ibs. in Pittsburgh, and track-bolts at $3 to 
$3.25 per 100 lbs. Splice-bars continue to be quoted at 1.90 
to 2 cents per pound. 

Ola Rails.—A few sales of old iron rails are reported at 
$23 to $23.50 per tou in Philadelpbia for tees, and $25.50 
for double-heads. The market is firmer, and $24 and $26 
are asked for rails to arrive. 


At the Depot. 

‘How long before the Mobile train leaves?” asked a 
passenger at the Nashville & Chattanooga depot, yesterday 
morning. 

“Ten minutes,” replied the ticket agent. 

** Give me a ticket to Franklin,” said So eer. 

The agent, who, from the question asked, had every rea- 
son to believe that he was going to sell a through ticket, 
shoved out the local one and said to the reporter, who was 
standing by: ‘‘ You bave no idea what absurd questions 
ticket buyers ask us. Why, one day, a man came up to the 
window and, pointing to the tram standing in the shed, 
asked if that was the St. Louis train. I replied that it was. 
He then asked where it crossed the Tennessee River. ‘At John- 
sonville.’ I replied. ‘Give me a ticket to Bellbuckle, please,’ 
said the passenger, with the air of one who has reveived 
necessary information. I got my revenge onone of those 
fellows once, though. Early one afternoon a large man 
walked up to the ticket-office and fiercely inquired, ‘When 
does the next Decatur train leave? ‘* At 8:10,’ I replied, 
and then added, experience having taught me tbat be might 
be a local passenger for the Columbia accommodation, 
‘Where are you going!’ ‘None of your —— business,’ 
snapped the traveler, indignautly, as he turned on his heel 
and walked away. Just before the evening traiu came down 
he returned and demanded ‘ A ticket to Brentwood.’ I told 
bim, blandly, that the Columbia accommodation, which left 
about the middle of the afternoon, — at Brentwood, 
but the through train made no stops this side of Franklin. 
He begged me a long time to sell him a ticket to Brentwood 
and have the train stop there, but I told him it was no use. 
I had wasted my politeness on him once, and be would have 
to take the consequences.”—Nashville American. 


Attempt at Train Wrecking. 

A dastardly attempt was made on Saturday evening to 
wreck the lightning express train going north on the Nash- 
ville & Decatur road, at Dodson’s Gap. But for a fortuitous 
circumstance the plan would have been carried out and caused 
great loss of life and destruction of property. The circum- 
stance referred to was the arrival of a freight train at the 
point where the obstruction was placed just before the time 
at which the passenger train for which the trap was set 
came on the scene. The perpetrator of the deed was well 
acquainted with the schedule on which the trains were run, 
onl knowing that the freight train passed through the Gap 
at 1:40 p. m., and there was no train following it until the 
lightning express, which was due there at 4:30 p. m., 
tween those bours placed what is known as an iron step- 
chair on the track, just in the frog where the side track 
joined the main road. The grade at this point, going to 

‘ampbell’s station, is very a being 68 ft. to the mile, 
and the stone cut through which the gap is made is 48 
ft. deep. It can be well imagined what a terri- 
ble wreck would have _resul had the  pas- 
senger train struck this iron block. The freight train bap- 
pened to be several hours late, however, and when the en- 
gine struck the obstruction it was rary Be slowly with 
the heavy long train, only a part of which bad passed over 
the divide, that the engine ran over it without jumping the 
track at all, and only the four cars immediately bebind the 
engine were ditched. Fortunately, no damage was done 
except the loss of a few centre-pins, and these were soon re- 
placed. It was several hours, however, before the ditched 
cars could be got on the track, and the passenger train 
which was due at the Louisville depot at 6:50 p.m. Satur- 
day had to lay over seven hours at Pleasant Grove, and did 
not arrive here until Sunday morning. 

The officials of the N. & D. Division are at a loss for the 
motive that prompted the fiend. It could have been none 
of the employés, for they are all known to feel kindly to- 
ward the management, and no one has been discharged on 
the road lately. The railroad men believe the wretch was a 
tramp who was kicked off the passenger train the day be- 
fore, when trying to steal a ride between the baggage-car 
and tender to Decatur. He vowed vengeance at the time, 
and said be would wreck a train or burn a depot on the 
road.—Nashville American, Aug. 28. 


An English Accident. 


In a report on the accident that occurred on July 12 at 
the Manchester end of Bacup Station, on the Lancashire & 





Yorkshire oy when the engine and four leading 
of the 8:22 p. m. train from Manchester got off 
the s, just after passing the junction signal-box at the 
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southwest end of the station yard, Colonel Rich says: ‘‘ The 
points and stock rails at the place where the accident hap- 
pened are now about \/-in. tight to gauge, and considering 
the sharp curves at the place in question, I think it would be 
safer and better if they were about }{-inch wide to gauge. 
I would recommend that a better and stronger description 
of tie-bars should be adopted, and that the speed of all 
trains should not exceed five or six miles an hour when 
passing the Bacup signal-cabin, particularly as any failure 
of the Fay’s or other continuous brakes would probably lead 
a collision with the stop-buffers at the end of the plat- 
orm.” 


Compensation for Personal Injuries in England. 

The sums of money paid by the railway companies for 
compensation during the past balf-year are very heavy. The 
official accounts show that the London & Northwestern 
Railway Company paid £27,296 for compensation for per- 
sonal injury and loss of and damage to goods. Large as is 
this amount, it is less than that paid in the first half of last 
year. The Great Western ilway paid £23,153—an 
amount rather above that of the corresponding period of the 
past year; and the Great Northern Railway paid £30,468 
for the same period this year. The Lancashire & Yorkshire 
Railway has in the past year reduced its expenditure for 
compensation by one-half; and the Midland Railway has 
also a similar reduction; but the sums -paid by the Man- 
chester, Sheffield & Lincolnsbire and the Northeastern 
railways show increases. The Metropolitan  Rail- 
way, which.carries by far the largest number of 
passengers, pays the least for compensation, the total pay- 
ments both for personal injury and loss of or damage to 
goods for the past half-year being £146 only. Generally, 
the sums paid tor compensation are much less than they 
were eight or nine years ago; but they show in several 
instances an increase on the sums paid in the past few years, 
and that to a rather heavy amount. The London Times 
says that it had been hoped that there would by this time 
have been a large reduction owing to the general adoption 
of the block system and to the more efficient brake power, 
but we may point out that the amount of compensation 
money paid by the different companies bears a striking 
relation to the character of the brakes employed.— London 
Engineer. 


General Qailroads Mews 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Meetings. 

Meetings will be held as follows: 

Chicago & Eastern Iilinois, annual meeting, at the office 
in Chicago, Oct. 2. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis, annual meeting, at the office in 
Minneapolis, Mion , Oct. 2. 

Northern Pacific, annual meeting, at the office in New 
York. Sept. 20. 

Richmond & Danville, special general meeting, in Rich- 
mond, Va., Sept. 12. 

Dividends. 

Dividends have been declared as follows : 

Atlanta & Richmond Air Line (leased to Richmond & 
Danville), 244 per cent., semi-annual, payable Sept. 6. 

Chicago & Northwestern, 2 per cent., quarterly, on the 
preferred stock, payable Sept. 27. Transfer books close 
Sept. 8. 

Eel River (leased to Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific), 1 per 
cent., quarterly, payable Sept. 5. 

Union Pucific, 13% per cent., quarterly, payable Oct. 1. 
Transfer boos close Sept. 8. 

West Jersey, 3 per cent., semi-annual, payable Sept. 15, to 
stockholders of record Sept. 1. 


Railroad and Technical Conventions. 

The Road-Masters’ Association of America will hold its 
first regular meeting in St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 12. 

The National Association of General Passenger & Ticket 
Agents will hold its semi-annual meeting at the Grand 
Pacific Hotel in Chicago, Sept. 18. 

The Master Car-Painters’ Association will hold its annual 
convention at the Carrollton Hotel, Baltimore, beginning on 
Wednesday, Sept. 19. 

The New England Road-Masters’ Association will hold its 
first annua] meeting in Boston, Sept. 20. 

The American street Railway Association will hold its 
next meeting in Chicago, Oct. 9. 

The American Institute of Mining Engineers will hold its 
autumn meeting in Troy, N. Y., during the second week in 
October. ; 

The General Time Convention will hold its fall meeting at 
the Grand Pacific Hotel in Chicago, Oct. 11 

The Southern lime Convention will hold 
at No. 46 Bond street, New York, Oct. 17. 

The American Association of Railroad Superintendents 
will hold its fall meeting in Washington, Oct. 23. 

Foreclosure Sales. 

The Massachusetts Central road was sold in Hudson, Mass., 
Sept. 1, under foreclosure of mortgage,and bought for $500, 
000 by the committee representing the bondholders, who 
have agreed upon a plan of reorganization. The amount 
of the bonds outstanding is $3.500,000. The road is complet- 
ed from a juuction with the Fitchburg Railroad, near Bos- 
ton, to Jefferson, 50 miles, and much of the grading is done 
to Northampton, 67 miles further. The equipment was 
not included in the sale. The completed portion of the road 
was overated for a time, but did not earn expeases, and no 
trains have been run over it since May 16 last. 

The Mississippi Valley & Ship Island road was sold 
in Vicksburg, Miss., Sept. 5, under foreclosure of mortgage, 
and bought for $27,000 by J. B. Howes, of New York, who 
represents the bondholders. The road is of 3 ft. gauge and 
extends from Vicksburg, Miss., to Goodrum, 10 miles. 


National Association of General Passenger and 
Ticket Agents. 

The semi-annual meeting of this association will be held in 
Chicago, Ill. : atthe Grand Pacific Hotel, Tuesday, Sept. 
18, at 11 o’clock,a.m. Blank credentials will be fur- 
nished new members at the meeting. 














‘its fall meeting 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS, 


Arkansas Western.—The officers of this new company are: 
President, Silas G. Eddy; Vice-President, Charles A. Lel- 
fingwell; Secretary and Treasurer, James Barnes; Chief En- 
gineer, George M. French. Office at Hot Springs, Arkansas. 


Canadian Pacific.—Mr. Heury Beatty has been appointed 
manager of the steamboat lines and lake traffic of this com- 
pany, with office in Montreal. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—Mr. George O. Clinton 
is appointed Su ntendent of the Chicago & Milwaukee 
Division; he will also have general charge of the terminal 
facilities of the road in Chicago. 


Columbia & Greenville.—Mr. G. S. Talcott has been ap- 
pointed Superintendent in place of J. W. Fry, who has gone 
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| MILEAGE EARNINGS. EarRNinecs Per MILE. 
Name or Roap. | = | —s , 
1883. | 1882. Inc. |Dee | 1883. 1882. | Inerease.| crease. | P. c. | 1883.| 1882. |Inc.|Dec. |P. c. 
| | | ae rat | ] 
Se as, et a a a — | ——_— |-—— | —— | —— J —_ |__| —-— 
| $ | $ 3 
Ala. Gt. Southern ... 290 are Pee Cee 73,301) 61,049 - | | 20.1 20.1 
Atch.. Top. & SantaFe! 1,820) 1,820.......)....)--.-+) 1,167,987; 1,117,003) SH cnccccs cl 4.6) 4.6 
Southern Kansas. . 399 385 BRivess! 3.6 157,723 137.440 | SER | 14.8 10.6 
Boston, HoosacT.& W* 72 1 SR ae eee ae 39,967) 29,856 | BG,255) .... 0.6 Soe 33.9 
Bur., Ced. Rap. & No. 714 645 oo... .1.a 195,989} ey, ee 2.287, 1.2 10.1 
Canadian Pacific. .... 1,704 746 958).. 28,4 548,886 251,263 RS | 95.2 146 
Central of Georgia.... 726 712 14!.. 1.9 171,800 165,914 5,886 " 3.5 17 
Central Iowa.......... 401 290, 111)....| 383 100,972 91,587 | re | 10.3) 20.3 
Central Pacific........ 3,083, 3,080 ; 0.1; 2,023,000) 2,076,648|.......... 53,648} 2.6 2.7 
Ches. & Ohio. ....... 517; 511 6. 1.2; 336,475 316,787 19,688 ie 6.2 4.8 
Eliz, L.& Big San.) 130) 1380...... Jesealereers : 51,666 B,671) 2.2.0.0 16.5 16.5 
Chicago & Alton...... 850) 850!...... Jace [eeeees 702.634; = 13,319) .0 002022. 1.9 1.9 
Chi. & Eastern Il... 245 ES eee 151,762 hind naene ee | 25,408; 16.7 16.7 
Chi. & Grand Trunk. 335) BBO)...... Biox | 135,882 a a Oe | 47.4 47.4 
Chi., Mil. & St. Paul...| 4,523) 4,260) 263).. 6.2 1,464,926; 364,074) ......... | 24.8) 18.1 
Chi. & Northwestern..| 3.590) 3,250 340! it 10.4; 2,170,900) 2 059,952 10,948} 5.4} 45 
Chi., St. P., M. & O....| 1,230) 1,040) 190|....| 183) 433,830 359.459 74,371 20.6 2.0 
Chi. & West Mich..... 410 370 40)....| 10.8 117,076 111,949 5,127 4.5 6.9 
Cin., Ind..St.L.& Chi.| 384 384)..... |...) ee ee 185,390 ej eee 14.6 14.6 
Cin.. N. O. & 1+ x. P.. | a ae 228,358 223,168 5,190 2.3 2.3 
Cin., Wash & Bait.... 284, 284). ..|....)+-5- 139,491) eee 12.7 12.7 
Cleve., Akron & ' ol.. 144 i 43.985) 39,455 4,530 11.6 11.6 
Connotton Valley*.... 140' 106 8 34).. 32.1 32,443 24,840 7,603 30.4 1.3 
Danbury & Norwalk.. 37 34 3)....| 88 22,648) 19,974 2,674 | | 13.4 41 
Denver & R. Gt.... ..) 1,643) 1,066) 577)....] 54.8 647,000 489,400 157,600 32.1 14.2 
Des M. & Ft. Dodge... 138) | 84 54). | 64.3 25,227| 23,567 1,659 7.0 34.8 
Det., Lan. & Nor...... 226 | a RR Pe eeees 121,255) 122,894 Pa rea 1.3 1.3 
OS eee ; 284 284... J. salerenes 334,728 329,161 Ly eee ae 2.7 
E. Tenn., Va. & Ga....| 1,070, 900, 170)....; 18.9 298,134 236,339 61,795 26.2 6.2 
Mem. & Charleston. 292; 292 J - | 89,615 68,311 21,304) 31.3 31.3 
Flint & Pere Mar.....| 347) 345 2 0.6| 184,427 148,603 35,824 24.1 23.3 
Florida Cen. & West.. 234) 284)... |e ele e noes 30,261 26,631 3,630 13.5 13.5 
Florida Transit....... 243 > eee Core | 29,627 26,189 3,438 132 13.2 
Grand Trunk... .... 2,321) 2,222 96).. 4.3} 1,300,803) 1,241,870 58,933 4.7 0.4 
G’n B.. Win. & St. P.. 220 220}. ... . reece! 26,343 | UMS ctteaseesic 7 1.7 
Gulf, Col. & 8. F...... | 534 415) 119 28.6 166,555) 93,732 72,823 775 38.1 
Hannibal & St. Jo....| 292) 204).... 2)... cj 179,959 8 | ee 6.4 6.4 
Houston, E. & W.Tex.| 120 88) 32). 36.4) 24,11¢ 21,348 13.1 17.5 
Ill. Cen., Ill. lines ... 928 919 9 0.9) 519,758 re 15.2 16.5 
Towa lines..... 402 } 147,495 140,052 5.3 5.3 
Southern Div....... 578 | 240,625 222,659 | @2 8.1 
Ind.. Bloom. & West.. 695 217,618 205.072 | 61 | 6.1 
Kentucky Central....| 184 $1,038 14.1 | 14.1 
Kan. C., Ft.8. &G... 389 142,501) 5.3 1.3 
Lake Erie & West.*.. 386) 77,912) 26.4 26.4 
Little Rock & Ft. S...| 168 30,661 12.0 12.0 
Little Rk.,Miss.R.&T.| 173! 15 24,008 34.7 21.1 
Long Island........... BR OR RR RR 366,934) 4.1 | 4.1 
Louisville & Nash....| 2,070 2,028) 42]....! 2.1) 1,189,300) 7.1| 55 525 naegal a 
Marg.,Hought. &Ont.; 103 oi 6}....| 6.2) 140,776} | 20.8) 1,36: 3!....| 465) 25.4 
Mil., L.S. & West.... 325 275 50} .. 18.2) 81,835) |} 18.7] 25: 251 Tl ..ccst BA 
Mo. Pacific lines : | Le a | 
Central Branch..... 388; 3S8B)......) ...jecs- =| 93,852) 35,890! .......... | 61.9} 242, 149) 9g).. | 61.9 
Int. & Gt. Northern. 825 775 50)... 6.5 269,003 i | ee } 20.5) 326) 288) 38) .| 13.2 
Mo., Kan. & Tex.. =| 1,374 1,300 ie 5.7) 590,648 108,314) ......... | 22.5) 430} 371! 59)}......) 15.9 
Mo. Pacific... ......| 1,025) 995) 30).... 3.0) 704,434; 734,008 ..... ..... | 29,574; 4.0! 687| 738 .-| 51) 68 
St. L., I. M. & So....| 88 719] 163)....) 23.2) 585,890) ae 13.6| 664) 717)....| 53) 7.4 
Texas & Pacific.....| 1,487, 1,410 77\. 5.5 537,743) , |. | 41.8 362 269) 93).. ..| 34.5 
Wabash, St.L. & P.*| 3,520) 3,350) 170). 5.1) 1,216.409) eer ese oe 202,428; 14.3, 346) 424)....| 78) 18.4 
Mobile & Ohio........ a Se eee | 136,836} 1,663 Ser ts 1.2} 259) 256) 3]......1 1.2 
Nash., Chat. & St.L... 545 539 6}. 1.1) 195,468) RRR 4.8 359) 346) 13)... ..) 3.7 
N. Y. & N. England. 399 396 3}. 0.7) 309,288) re 3.6; 775) 754) 21)......| 2.8 
N. Y., Sus. & West... 147 86 61) 70.9! 89,189} i re | 31.1); 607; ‘O9L)... | 184 23.1 
Norfolk & Western...! 503 428) 75). 17.5 219,188} 27,653)... 22000 | 14.5| 436 447 li; 24 
Northern Central..... 322; S322)...... Neca! nen i 474,524)  484,534)........... 10,010 2.1) 1,474) 1,505) 31; 2.1 
Northern Pacific...... »700 1,300) 400; 30.8) 841,000} POR NGS).... 55555 21.2; 495, 534 39' 7.3 
Ohio Central..... ...| 284) 232] 82'....) 22.4) 84,730} vameg 842) 0.9 298 369) 71| 19.2 
Ohio Southern........ 338; 138)......|. ves! 29,255) 1,761 cae ae 6.5; 212) 199) 13)......| @6 
Pennsylvania ¢........ 2,070, 1,954) 116).. 5.9} 4,130,950 49.150) ........... 18,200 0.4; 2,005, 2,124) 119, 5.7 
Peo., Dec. & Evansv.. ii. RS ae Pern 45,819) ae 27,921| 37.7; 180;  290)....) 110) 37.7 
Phila. & Reading§... | 1,560 1,000) 560)....| 56.0) 2,979,094) 2,076,459) 952,635).......... 47.0) 1,91] 2,026|....| 116! 5.7 
Rich.& Danville lines: | =e) ek x 
Char., Col. & Aug.. 238 __.., Se Aaccre sence! 46,785) 40,788 a | ee 14.6; 197; 171) 26). 14.6 
Col. & Greenville... 296; 296)......].... | 35,023 35,013 ot COA (CR pT ie ea ee ae 
Rich. & Danville... a ee eee | 272,282 244,380) i, 11.4; 360) 323) 937)...... 11.4 
Va. Midland... .... 352 AB ee ee | 146,777 122.696) ML oc, abe’ 19.6) 417 349) 68). 19.6 
Westerr N.C....... 190 Ls REED Pen eee 30,552 20.184} Oo 51.3) 161 106] 56)...... 51.3 
South Carolina....... 243 BEB) occcelccesleoce-ce 75,044 68,461) ee 9.6; 309 2BB} 27} .....- 9.6 
St. L., A. & T. H.: | | 
Main Line.......... 195 oo , Be Pee eo | 99,422 130,986) .. 31,564; 242) 510! 672)....| 162) 24.2 
Belleville Line..... es Ue | | ee 54,720 73,740) ...... 18,920) 25.5, 452) 609)....| 157) 25.5 
St. Louis & Cairo..... ee | ee ee ee 29,608 4 | oes 4,532) 13.3; 203)  234).. 31) 13.3 
St. Louis & San Fran. 750 660) 90).. 13.6} 280,020 eee 38,593; 12.1) 373) 483/....| 110] 22.9 
St. Paul & Duluth.... 210 196 14... 7.2) 137,973 96,699 be 7 | eee | 44.7| 657, 493)164)...... 33.2 
St. P., Minn. & Man .. 1,350 912) 438).. 48.0) 612,766 eee 240,530; 28.2 454 936!....; 482) 51.5 
Scioto Valley. ........ 28 | RS eee ouses 47,526 45,462 OE RE 4.5 371 355| 16}...... 4.5 
Shenandoah Valley*.. 249 240 9 3.8 74.376 45,556 ee 63.2, 299 190) 109 «| 57.4 
Union Pacific...... .. 4,832| 3,720) 612)....| 16.5) 2,258,000) 2,300,000). cliciate 32,000 1.4 524 618). 94, 15.2 
Vicks. & Meridian.... ee Pe ae aa 29,304 26,633 oe i ee } 10.1 206 188} 19 veel Be 
Vicks.. Sh’vep’t & P.* 73 ee ees re | 3,867) 2,793) BOWE xechavcen | 38.3 53 38} 15)...... 38.3 
West Jersey.... ..... 186 168 18). 10.7} 178,147 164,888) pee 8.0, 058 982).... 24) 2.5 
Total, 84 roads... ...|64,992'58,731/6.261 ....| 35,746,211) 33,306,680) 3,404,444 964,913) iain 350 567) ae 
Total inc. OF GEC. ...) 2... cojecceces 6,261 10.7| pERba Gens SARA UOS be5e 5 Us 2,430,581) .....ccccee i . Saas Pare } 17; 3.0 








* Not in table for the seven months. + Includes Utah lines. ¢ All lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie. 
§ Includes New Jersey Central in 1883. 


to the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia road. Mr. Tal” 
cott is also Superintendent of the Charlotte, Columbia & 
Augusta, and will have charge of both roads. 


Duluth, North Shore & eg gt Rag Fonte gd of 
this new company are: Thomas W. Mayhew, Grand Mar- ; 7 
ais, Minn.; Louis H. Grieser, Philip M. Graff, Herman E. | ieee / Bie Lyndonville, Vermont. ; ° 
Long, R. D. Mallett, Vespasian Smith, Wm. J. Trasch, Du- | Southern Kansas.—Mr. J. F. Goddard is appointed Traffic 
luth, Minn. The office is in Duluth. | Manager, with office in Topeka, Kan. He holds the same 


| sags . ~ 
Evansville & Terre Haute.—Mr. C. J. Hepburn having | position on the Atchisov, Topeka & Santa Fe. 


left this road to go to the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton,| Texas d St. L- uis.—The following appointments are an- 

President D. J. Mackey will, for the present, act as Super- nounced: Assistant General Freight Agent, A. S. Dodge, 

intendent also. | St. Louis; Contracting Freight Agent, A. C. Delano, St. 
Fitchburg.—The board has chosen Robert Codman Presi- | Louis; General Traveling Agent, E. Paramore, St. Louis; 

dent pro tem., in place of Wm. B. Stearns, deceased. General Agent for Missouri and Arkansas, H. Riley, Pine 
Indiana, Bloomington d& Western.—Mr. O. P. Anderson 


Bluff, Ark.; General Agent for Texas, W. M. Freeman, Ty- 
L | ler, Texas. 
has been appointed Traveling Passenger Agent, with head- 


: eee ages ar is x Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific—Mr. C. L. Wellington, 
@ pt hl m iamapolis, End. Hite Ciewict ts eerth aad cnet | Assistant General Freight Agent, has been appointed Com- 
: | mercial Agent also, and his office removed from St. Louis to 

Louisville & Nashville—Mr. D. A. Cole has 


been | Chicago. 
appointed Train-Master of the St. Louis Division. He has | 
been a conductor on the road for a long time. 


| ° 
Memphis & Charleston.—At a meeting of the board held | a 
Sept. 1, Messrs. T. W. Evans, Wm. M. Farrington, J. H. | —Mr. Andrew V. Stout, for many years well known in 
Kershaw, W. R. Risonand John 8. Wilkes resigned their | New York asa teacher, banker and city official, died at his 
positions as directors, and the following were chosen in their | summer residence at Bernardsville, N. J., Sept. 5, aged 71 
places: O. A. Lochrane, Atlanta, Ga.; Calvin S. Brice, | years. He was for many yearsa director in the Atlantic 
Lima, O.; Samuel Thomas, Columbus, O.; John T. Martiv, | & Pacific Co. and its successor, the St. Louis & San 
Thomas Shethar, New York. The new directors represent | Francisco. 
the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia management, or 
Seney syndicate, which now holds a majority of the stock 
of thiscompany. The board then elected Samuel Thomas, 


} Rens. under the same name, with the following directors : 
- Brown, Anson, Me.; Edmund Rowe, Norridgewock, Me. ; 

F. W. Hill, Exeter, Me.; John Ayer, Oakland, Me.; Nathan 
Weston, Madison, Me.; R. B. Dunn, R. U. Dunn, Water- 
| ville, Me.; George E. B. Jackson, Portland, Me.; 8S. S. 











—Mr. O. Chanute bas resigned his position as Chief En- 
gineer of the New York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad, 
President, in place of Jere. Baxter, and chose Mr. Baxter io will retain a connection with the company as Consult- 
Vice-President, in place of Thomas R, Sharp. ing Engineer. Mr. Chanute will hereafter reside in Kansas 

: | City, Mo., continuing to practice his profession as a civil 

New York, Lake Erie & Western.—Mr. H. D. Blunden | engineer, in which the high reputation he has gained will 

has been appointed Chief Engineer in place of O. Chaunte, | doubtless secure his future success. 


resigned. Mr. Blunden has been Principal Assistant Engi- | —Mr. Wm. B. Stearns, for 19 years pest President of the 





anar Ser several years. . | Fitchburg Railroad Co., died at his residence in Charles- 
Somerset.—The bondholders have organized a new com-' town, Mass., Sept. 2, aged 87 years. He was born in Som- 
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RAILROAD EARNINGS, SEVEN MONTHS ENDING JULY 31. 





| MILEaGeE. 
Name or Roan. 


EARNINGS. EARNINGS PER MILE. 





| | } | | 
| 1883, | 1882, Inc.| D.|P. ¢.) 1883. 
| ee | 


| ——— |-———| ——-|—-; —-. - 





1882. | Increase. | Dec. 


| 


oar . 
'P.c., 1883, | 1882, Ine. Dec. P.c. 
























& 3 & 
Ala. Gt. Southern .. _.| 888 1,461 427 ... 29.2 
Atchison, Top. & S. F .| 112,323|"}.4| 4,309, 4,436 ...... 127 29 
Southern Kansas....! oo. self 2,137| 1.567, 570 ..... 36.4 
Bur., Cedar Rap. & No.| 2,831; 08) $8 2.310 ...... 242 19.5 
Canadian Pacific ..... | 1848 2,172) 2,375...... 203 8.6 
Central of Georgia.... | .3 2,196 2,048 148 ..... | 7.2 
Central Iowa........... 4 1,996 2,199... 203) 9.2 
Central Pacific ........ | 0 4,582 4.799... 217| 4.7 
Ches. & Ohio....., .... 3 4,126) 3,755 371. .... | 9.9 
Eliz.,Lex. & B. Sundy)| -1, 2,869 1932 ee 0.1 
Chi. &’Alton..... ..... | 9 5,303 4,867 436 ..... 8.9 
Chi. & Eastern Ill... .. | §.3) 3,728, 3,935 ..... 207, 5.3 
Chi. & Gd. Trunk...... | .|39.0, 4,745 34,415 1,330 ...../39.0 
Chi., Mil. & St. Paul...| -|18.1 2,768) 2,49% 269 10.8 
Chi. & Northwestern. ..| -| 24 3,614) 3,936 ..... 322| 8.2 
Chi., St. P., Minn. & O..| ‘| 6.7 21245, 2,542 297/11.7 
Chi. & West Mich...... 4.8 2,126! 2,247 121 5.4 
Cin., Ind., St. L. & Chi.| | 39) 3527) 3,671 |... 144 3.9 
Cin., N. O. & Tex. P.. | | 1.4) 4,120) 4,178) 120°: 58| 1.4 
Cin., Wash. & Bait..... 14.6, 3,507) 3.063 444 ..... 14.6 
Cleve., Akron & Col ...| | 7.1 2.045) 1,909) 136 |... 7.1 
Danbury & Norwalk... l. 9.2} 3,256 3,242) 13 ....| 0.4 
Denver & Rio Grande*. | - 10.9, 2,696 3,385) ..... 692) 20.4 
Des M. & Ft. Dodge. ..| 84 2 17.3) 1,171) 2,329) ..... 1,158 49.3 
Det., Lan. & No........ | 226| 226).. ... ee tt | 3.9 3,826) 3.982 (°°°° "156 3.9 
MNO a inacs aeauns'nca | ee ees | 7.6 6,948) 6,453) 495 ..... 7.6 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga. | 1,070, 900) 170|...| 18.9 29.6, 1,995 1,829, 166 ..... 91 
Mem. & Charleston...) 292! 20%)... |...}...... /16.4' 2.237 1,921 316 ..... 16.4 
Flint & Pere Marg...... 347, 34500 2)..| 0.6 20.2, 4,159 3,480 679 19.5: 
Florida Cen. & West..| 234! 284)......).."|...... 1.4 106 ‘977) 971) 6..... 0.6 
Florida Transit & Pen..| 243) 00) 43)...) 21.5) _ 281,329 x 46,509). 22... \19.8) 1,158) 1,174... .. 36 1.4 
Grand Trunk....... ...| 2,321) 2,225, 96)...| 4.3, 9,745,780) 8,976,375  769,405/....1..... 8.9, 4,199) 4,034 “165 ..... 4.1 
Green Bay, Win. & St. P|} 220; 220)...... ap ere 8,210 06,487 ik ae | §.7 992} 939 53)..... 5.7 
Gulf. Col. & 8. F...... 498} 382) 116|...| 30.7 255) 1, 72.4) 2,016 1,523, 493 ..... 32.4 
Hannibal & St. Jo. ...| 202) 202)......).°2).... | : 118.8 4,634, 3,886 748 |... 18.8 
Houston, E. & W.T..| 120; ~88| 32)... 36.4! 18.1, 1,413) 1,633 210 13.0 
ll. Cent., Ill. lines...... 926, 919) 7)... 7.8) 6.2 3,836, 4,121 |... 285, 6.8 
Iowa lines............ 402} 402)...... we Be | 2.3) 2'682 2.624 °° 58 ..... 23 
Southern Div ... .... 578; 578)...... A ots eniens | -.. 22.7 3,778, 3,078 7 oo ene 
Ind., Bloom. & West... 695! 575|"" 120/.."| 20.9 |18.4, 21330) 2.358 ..... 28 1.2 
Kentucky Central..... 184, 184)...... nee ee 1B.1| 2,320! 2.089 “231 ..... U1. 
Kan. C., Ft. 8. & Guif.| 389) 365|""" 24|"".| 6.6 11-8) 2,605) 2,483. 122 |. 7" 4.9 
Little Rock & Ft.Smith) 168 168)......|...|... .. 19.9 1,652) 1,377. 275 |19:9 
Little R’«,Miss.R.& Tex) 173) 156) 17|-.., 10.9 .152.7| 1,181) 857 324) 37.8 
Long Island... .......| 351/ 344) 7...) 2.0 8.7 4,122 3,869, 253 ...) | 6.6 
Louisville & Nashv.. .| 2,045) 2,028! 17]... 0.8| 9.3) 3,675, 3,389) 286-..... 8.4 
Mar., Hought. & Ont..|' 981 ” 89! = 9|..., 10.1 37.8, 4,106 7.274 ..... 3,168) 3.5 
Mil., Lake Sh. & West.) 319) 275) 44/..|| 16.0 14.8) 1.715 1,733 18, 10 
Mo. Pacific lines : | j e 
Central Branch. ..... 388) |eeseselene anes : 74.1, 1,975 1,135 840 ..... (74.1 
04) 29).../ 3.7 18.8 2,633 2.212, 321 22... 145 
| 148 nal 12.1 Sh Ay, a9 2,844 2,553 291) 2...) ia 
St. L., Iron Mt. & So.| “882! 719) 163|\.° |; 23.2 ‘\"g'5) 4’603 5/211 vt "603 11.6 
Texas & Pacific... ..| 1,487| 1,260 227/..|| 18.0 (34.3 2269 11994 375 13.8 
Mobile & Ohio......... = Seat ee ee 8.7, 2,088, 1.921! 165 |... 8.7 
Nash., Chatta. &8t.L.| 540) 528) ©" 19|".:| 2.3 11.1) 2,403 2,212) 191 22.1), 8.7 
N. Y. & New England.| 399! 396) 3)..| 0.7 5.8| 4.857 4,62 3327] 50 
N. Y. Sus. & West...... 147) 86] 61 70.9 47.3) 3,773 4.380 . 607/13.8 
Norfolk & Western....| 453) 428) 25) 5.8 17.4, 3,154. 2.842 ‘312 11.0 
Northern Central. ....| 322) 322) .....|...| ..... 1i.3, 10,618 9.541 1,077 |... 11.3 
Northern Pacific. -..... | 1,662) 1,066] 596|...| 55.9 .|28.7) 591 3,146 |... 555176 
Ohio Central....... :.| 269) “ga9! ~37).21| 15.9 5.2} 21125 2/349 27" 217 9.2 
Ohi Southern ....... 138} 131 7\...| 5.4 \52 -|12.4| 1,609, 1,507) "102 6.8 
Pennsylvaniat......... | 2,050) 1,954' 101 5.2 so 6.3| 13,861 13;729| 132 | 0.9 
Peoria, Dec. & Evans..| 254| ‘254). ....|...|... 3 ,028 14.3) 1,488 1.736 2... 248 14.3 
Phila. & Readingt ....| 1,160} 997] 163|.::| 16.4) 13,944,954) 11,557,955) 2,386,999 ...... |20.7} 12,023 11,593 430 .....| 3.7 
Rich. & Deaville lines: | | | | | ey | 
Yhar., Col. & Aug...| 238) 238]......|...|...... 440,564, 373, 66,955|.......... \17.8 51; 1,570, 2 \17. 
Gol. & Greenville,....} 206) 296)..2.22/72).07°2 401'801, 370-420) 3147 22°!) 85) 1858 L381. dor ww BS 
Rich. & Danville... | 757) 757\-..... es 2,037,088 1,918,998 118,099|).77 0... | 6.2) 2,691) 2.535, 156 |...) 6.2 
Va. Midland...... ...| 352) B52)... li... 876,034, “771.458, 104,5;6 200.222... 13.6 1659) 1,461, 196, °.. 13.6 
Western N. C........ | 190! 172) 18)../|' 10.4) 176,916, 115,707) 61,209)..2221217! 52.8, 931) '673) 258 1... 38.3 
St. L., Alt. & T. Haute: | | ne | 
Main Line..... ..... | 195] 195)......]...]...... 754,446 742,085) 12,361)..........| 1.6) 3,869) 3,806 63 ..... | 1.6 
Belleville Line. ..... a. ee en Se ee | 439,361! 463,875... ... ... 24,514) 5.3) 3.631| 3,834 203| 5.3 
St. L. & Cairo......... a Pe apes ee es 208,160} 204.1 4,000|.......... 1.9} 1,426] 1,399 "27 .7...| 1.9 
St. L.&SanFrancisco.. 738 660) 78|...| 11.8; 1,976,992) 1,832,462 144.530).......... | 7.9| 21679) 2.776 “97| 3.5 
St. P. & Duluth........ 200, 196 = 4/.. | "517,203, 145,993.......0.2: \28.2) 3,316) 2.639 677) ..... \26.0 
St. P.,Minn. & Manitoba! 1,308| 912! 396|...| 43.4| 4,525,308} 4,484:329, © 40.979)....12..1. 0.9, 3,460! 4.917... ./1,457|29.6 
Scioto Valley. ........ 128] 128)...... i ct 2801944 285,96 oie 1.4 2,265 2'234° 31, 1.4 
South Carolina...” ...: 243) 963)......|...)...... | 708,309, 646.784! 61,525)... os 9.| 2915, 2,662) 253! °...'| 9.5 
Union Pacific... ..... 4,332) 3,720] 612]...| 16.5! 15,680,960, 16,080,224|.......... | 399,264 2.5) 3.620) 4,323; 703|16.3 
Vicksburg & Meridian!) ‘142 °242|...... viele cee2| 262,286] 241,538 20,748 .. ..”...| 86 1,847) 1.701) 146 ..... 8.6 
West Jersey............ | _186) 168 18)...) 10.7, 656,002) 579,636 76,346)... 13.0} 3,527| 3.450) 77 <...| 2.2 
| ——— |. —— | —— |__| -—_-| —_—_ —__ —-—__ —| - Se ee 
Total, 82 roads .. .. /59,024/33,110) 5,929] 15|...... 1223, 327,981 |204,046,297 21,279,307) 1,997,623! ...| | 3,842 5 
Total ine. or dec..|..-....|.......| 5,914]... Ua}. 7.2.2... penetrate 19,281,684 ........| 9.4) bce Bape si) Bel is 
j | i ‘ 
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* Includes Utah lines. 





+ All lines east of Pittsburzh ani E-ie. 


+ Includes New Jersey Central from June 1, 1883. 





erville, Mass., and at an early age entered the office of | 


Parker & Felton, civil engineers, afterward engaging in 
that profession on his own account. In 1853 he was em- 


ployed to make the surveys for the Marlboro Branch of the | 


Fitchburg Railroad, and retained his connection with that 


road until his death. Two years later he was appointed | 
Superintendent of the road, succeeding Mr. L. Bigelow, and | 


held that office until 1864, when he was chosen President on 
the retirement of Mr. John J. Swift. Under his adminis- 
tration the terminal jane of the road in Boston was 
greatly enlarged, the Vermont & Massachusetts road was 
leased and arrangements made for the use of the Troy & 
Greenfield road and the Hoosac Tunnel, while the equipment 
of the road was more than doubled. He had entire control 
of the great expenditures made to change the property from 
a short local road to a through line from Boston to the Hud- 
son River. Mr. Stearns was always regarded as a careful 
and conservative manager, and could also on oceasion act 
with promptness and decision. He was a man of the strict- 
est integrity and highly esteemed by his associates in busi- 
ness. For two years past he has not been in good health, 
but bis death was somewhat sudden and unexpected. He 
leaves a wife and four children, three sons and a daughter. 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 





Right of Shippers to Designate Routes. 


A dispatch from Chicago, Sept. 4, says : ‘‘ The Executive 
Committee of the Southwestern Railway Association met 
to-day to decide upon their action relative to the injunction 
suit brought by the Continental Sugar Refinery of Boston, 
to prevent the Commissioner of the iation from divert- 
ing consignments from the Rock Island road to other roads 
in the pool. 1t was decided not to contest the suit, as it was 
admitted there was no legal defense for a diversion from the 
rate billed over unless its bill of lading contained a clause 
granting such —. A resolution was passed, the sense 
of which was that, while the roads in the Association are 
common carriers, they are not common forwarders; that if 
the Eastern shippers insist u billing by certain lines the 
goods will be accepted from the Eastern trunk lines and {or- 
warded as directed, charge being made at the local rates 
from Chicago, but that if the through bill of lading contains 
@ clause permitting a diversion the ‘orwarded 
at through rates. The Iowa Trunk Line and Colorado Traffic 
associations passed similar resolutions.” 





Coal. 


Coal tonnages for the week ending Aug. 25 are reported 
as follows: 


1883. 1882. Inc. or Dec. P. c. 
Anthracite............... 042 761,850 D. 41,808 5.5 
Semi-bituminous.. ...... 107,978 90.896 I. 17,082 18.8 
Bituminous, Penna...... 67,171 49,546 I. 17,625 35.6 
Coke, Penna............. 60,404 47,414 IL. 12, 27.4 


|. The anthracite companies have announced an advance in 
| list prices of coal, but it has not been accompanied by avy 
advance in actual selling prices, which are considerably 
| below the lists. 

| Clearfield tonnage has been reduced by want of cars. 
| en shipments are now running ahead of Clear- 
| field. 

| The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad for the 
week ending Aug. 25 was as follows: 








" Coke. Total. 
| Mined on line of road.............. 117.725 48,698 166.423 
| Received from other lines.......... 43.722 11;:706 53,428 
| TS ok Seer Me te 161,447 60,404 221,851 


The total tonnage this year to Aug. 25 was 7,673,218 
| tons, against 7,109,526 tons to the corresponding date in 
| 1882, an increase this year of 563,692 tons, or 7.9 per cent 

The anthracite coal tonnage of the Belvidere Division, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, for the eight months ending Sept. 1 
was: 





1883. 1882. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Coal Port for shipment. .. 75,716 58,748 I. 16,968 28.7 
S. Amboy for shipment... 440,64 499,584 D. 58,937 11.8 
Local points on N. J. divs. 523,063 470,819 I. 52,253 11.1 
Co.’s use on N. J. divs... . 103,627 84,421 1. 19,206 8 
Ws 508504545 taatiawe 1,143,053 1,113,563 I. 29,490 2.6 


Of the total this year 923,409 tons were from the Lehigh 
Region, and 219,644 tons from the Wyoming Region. 


Hog Packing at Chicago. 

For the six months ending with August the number of 
hogs packed at Chicago for six successive years have been : 
1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
1,518,000 1,438,000 2,287,000 1,996,000 1,355,000 1,346,000 


The decrease from 1881 was 650,000, or 3214 per cent. ; 
from 1880 it is 941,000, or 41 per cent. 





There is, however, an increase over last year at several 
Northwestern packing towns, and their aggregate 


the smallest since 1879. 





amount as last 
1881, and 1,448, 
—— of the exports were wheat and flour ; this year, 4 
M4 only 83,000 last year. 


from March 1 to Aug. 22 is given as 2,640,000 this year, 
as against 2,420,000 last year, an increase of 220,000, or 9 
per cent. There is a gain of 189,000 (79 per cent.) at Kan- 
sas City, which stands next to Chicago, and has ked 
more than twice as many as any other town except Chicago. 


Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 
Eight months ending 7 J 31: 














1882, Inc. or Dec. P. c. 

Chi. & Alton.... .... $5,382,704 $4,993,148 I. $389,556 7.7 

Chi. & Easteru Ill... 1,07°,612 1,134,501 D. 61,889 5.5 

Chi., MI &S8t.P...... 14,370,000 12.147,352 I. 2,222,648 18.2 

Chi. & Northwestern. 15,51:,915 14,886,598 I. 625,317 42 

Denver & R.G..... 4,661,100 4,167,596 I. $93,501 11.8 

Hannibal & St. Jo... 1,631,349 397, 1. 214,341 15.6 

Ind., Bloom. & West. 1,924,841 1,934.612 I. 229 17.7 

Long Island...... :.. 1,829,691 1,688,881 I. 140,810 83 

Louisville & Nash... 8.745.583 7,915,804 L. 829,779 10.5 

Mil. , Lake Sh. & W.. 643,350 324 I. 95,026 17.2 

Mo. Pacific lines : 

Central Branch... 910,913 533,662 I. 377,251 70.6 

Int. & Gt. No...... 2,333,976 2,012 234 I. 321,742 16.0 

Mo., Kan. & Tex 4,618,499 3,755, a 863,415 23.0 

Mo. Pacific.... ... 5,830,811 4,858,325 L 972,486 20.0 

St. L.,Iron Mt. So.. 4,811,999 4,492,802 I. 389,197 8.8 

Texas & Pacific... 3.920,853 2,964,794 IL. 956,059 32.2 
Mobile & Obio....... 1,258,605 1,151.°9€ LI. 107,009 9.3 

Seven months ending July 31: 

Atchison, Top.& 8.f. $7,842,029 $7,9.4,352 D. $112,323 14 
Net earnings....... 4,065,712 2,875,878 I. 1, 834 41.4 
Southern Kansas... 852,675 603.127 L 249,548 41.4 

Net earnings..... 30,968 202,363 I. 138,605 474 

Ches. & Ohio........ 2,132,067 1,715.905 1. 416,162 24.3 
Net earnings ..... 663,399 442.43. I. 220,968 49.9 

Phila. & ..+. 13,944,953 11,557,955 I. 2,386, 20.6 
Net earnings....... 6,066,800 4.809.571 I. 1,257,229 25.1 

P.& R.Coal & IronCo, 8,611,554 7,694,725 I 916,829 11.9 

ba 144,981 D. 227.828 61.3 
656 002 1. 76,346 13.0 
251,994 D. 3,807 1.5 

Month of July: 

Atchison, Top.& 8.F. $1,167,987 L $50,984 4.6 
Net earnings... ... 681,897 4£8,102 I. 183,795 36.9 
Southern Kansas.. 147,723 137.440 I. 20.283 14.8 

Net earnings.. .. 86,106 £2,567 [. 3,539 43 

Coes. & Ohio.... ... 435,208 31% 787 I. 18,421 5.8 
Net earoin 1°7,636 167.208 IL. 21,433 19.1 

Eliz., Lex. & 3,435 51,666 I. 11,769 22.8 
Net earnings... 29,123 20.225 I, 8,898 44.0 

Phila. & Reading.... 2,979,094 2,026459 L 952,635 47.0 
Net-earnings ... . 439,422 994,632 I. 444,790 447 

P.&R.Coal&IronCo 1,439,747 1,422,331 L 17,416 12 
Net earnings....... 64,925 113,675 D. 8.750 42.5 

West Jers-y. ... ... 178,147 164,888 I. 13,259 8.0 
Net earnings...... 89,521 86,686 L 2,835 3.3 
Month of August: 

Chi. & Alton......... 49,267 $856,196 D. $6,929 0.8 

Chi. & Eastera Ill... 159,187 170.381 D. 11,194 6.6 

Chi., Mil. & St. P.... 1.851.000 1,54 .198 L. 304,892 19.7 

Chi. & Northwestern 2,453,000 2,231,600 I. 241,400 10.9 

Denver & R.G...... 665,500 566,000 I. 500 17.6 

Hannibal & St. Jo... 262,942 262.136 1, 806 0.3 

Ind., Bloom. & West. 319,712 278.827 I. 0,885 14.4 

Long Islund......... 382,787 357 916 I, 24.871 69 

Louisville & Nash... 1,250,900 1,043,911 I. 186,989 17.9 

Mil., Lake Sh. & W.. 96,200 71,788 I. 24,412 33.9 

Mo. Pacific lines : 

Central Brarch... 144,665 93,389 I. 51,276 55.1 

Int. & Gt. No... .. 297 836 298.070 D. 234 0.1 

Mo., Kan. & Tex.. 710,419 625,424 I. 84,995 13.6 

Mo. Pacific........ 953,516 908,738 I. 44,778 49 

St. L., Iron Mt. & 

eae 747,709 I. 71,729 10.6 

Texas & Pacific... 546,526 z. 94,401 20.9 
Mobile & Ohio ...... 57,950 1. 20.475 149 
Shenandoah Valley. 90,169 I. 31,965 55.1 

Grain Movement. 

For the week ending Aug. 25 receipts and shipments of 
grain of all kinds at the eight eeperting Northwestern mar- 
kets and shipments at the seven Atlantic ports have been, in 
bushels, for the last eight years: 

Northwestern :hipments.— 

Northwestern . P.c. Atlantic 
Year receipts. Total. By rail. by rail. receipts. 
187 . 4,280,057 3,271,549 1,573.058 48.2 3,371,266 
| Ae 4,985,532 4,710,569 1,146,201 243 1 
1878 ....8,790.893 6,719,785 1,275,462 18.7 7,189,228 
1879... Y 5,761,801 1,959,363 34.0 ,588,2 
1880 8,555 6,556,832 2,210,638 33.7 7,328,671 
1881 6,294,012 2,545.07 40.4 590, 
1882..... 5,152,651 2,769,921 53.8 5,438,413 
1883 5,906,165 2,322,458 39.3 4,855,921 


Thus the receipts of the Northwestern markets for the 
week this year were 1,142,000 bushels more than in the 
corresponding week of last year, 494,000 less than in 1882, 
and still less than in L880 and 1878. but slightly more than 
in 1879. They were 572,000 bushels more than in the pre- 
vious week of this year and the largest for 51 weeks, bauving 
been exceeded last year only in the last week of August. 
In 1881, however, there were four weeks, in 1880 no less 
than 13 weeks, in 1879 three weeks ond in 1878 four weeks 
when the Northwestern receipts were larger. Still they 
are positively large receipts, and these and those of the 
previous week are the only ones this year that can be so 
called since last March. The increase over the previous 
week was almost wholly in cats, and was made eg at 
Chicago, which received 61 per cent. of all the oats aud 77 
per cent. of the corn, but only 1744 per cent. of the wheat, 
pd ong cent. of which went to Toled.) and 27 per cent. to St. 

uis. 

The shipments of these markets were 754,000 bushels 
more than in the corresponding week of last year, but less 
than in 1881, 1880, and 1878. They were 393,000 bushels 
less than in the previous week of this year (though the 
receipts were 572,000 greater), but with that exception 
were larger than in any previous week, except the first two 
after the opening of lake navigation since September, 188]. 
The rail shipments, though less than in the corresponding 
week of the two years next previous, were really very large 
and were 509, bushels more thas the week before, an 
the “yy since navigation open «:. ‘ihe river shipments 
(down the Mississippi) were 183,190 Lushels, or 3.1 per cent. 
of the whole 

The Atlantic receipts for the week “cre 582,000 bushels 
less than in the corresponding week «f last year, and were 
hey were, however, 661,000 
bushels more than in the previous week of this year, and 
with one exception were the largest of this year. While 
there was an increase of 661,000 bus :cls over the previous 


week, in the aggregate, at New York the gain was 753,000 
bushels, and at Boston 141,000, while there was a decrease 
of 394,000 at New Orleans. 


The exports from Atlantic ports iu this week ending Aug. 


25 for five successive years have been ; 








1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 

Flour, bbis...... 153 329 1 ‘6.928 193.902 148.137 
Grain, bu... 5,785,130 3,978,597 4,169,893 4,360,580 
Total bu....... 6,475,110 4,519,775 5,042,452 5,027,206 
Thus the exports this yeer w ~> nearly the same in 


ear, were 478,000 bushels more than in 
less than in 1880. Last year 4,923,000 


250.000 But 1,527,000 bushels were corn this year 
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Northern Pacific Through Freight. 


A dispatch from St. Paul, Minn , Sept. 1, says: ‘‘ A cir- 
cular has been issued by the various overland railroad 
companies announcing that Pacific coast consignees north 
of San Francisco, now holding contracts with the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fé, Missouri Pacific, Central Pacific, 
Southern Pacific and Union Pacific railroad companies, are 
at liberty to order and ship freight by the northern route. 
Such act will not be construed or treated by the railroad 
companies named as a violation of existing contracts with 
them until other contracts between the Northern Pacific 
Railroad and the Oregon Railway & Navigation companies 
and such consignees are signed. The last-named companies 
will, upon proper evidence, either by rebate or in any 
otber manner at their option, duplicate to Portland, Oregon, 
by their northern route, the rates named to San Francisco 
in any existing contracts between such consignees and 
other overland routes.” 


Coal Rates to Missouri River Points. 


Commissioner Midgley announces for the Southwestern 
Railway, the Iowa Trunk lines and the Colorado Traffic 
associations the following rates on coal and coke in car 
loads, to the Missouri River points, from Omaha to Kansas 
City, the rates being given in cents per 100 Ibs.: 


Coal. Coke. 

BOOMS. bie. nc stb ated ences > 21.69 20.25 
WN ah.d saad cncdbsaathis Ciba cceeckbeck cd ‘cane 20.58 20.50 
GHC CRs sn tcl tebeee te benicned chee’ onesane 17.23 17.50 
BERS ERS ret) Prat ea pert | Serer en eee 17.23 17.50 
SR a trad gon cube s\avqoWchn javabeaciess exces 15.00 12.50 
The above rates took effect Sept. 1. They are not guar- 


anteed to apply on any fixed quantity or for any definite 
period. They are subject to change without notice. 


St. Louis Passenger Troubles. 

A little war is in progress between the Louisville, Evans- 
ville & St. Louis, the Louisville & Nashville, the Obio & 
Mississippi and the Vandalia Line, and passenger rates from 
St. Louis to Louisville have been cut down to a very low 
point. The Ohio & Mississippi has extended the fight south- 
ward, making a low rate from St. Louis to Chattanooga 
over its own line and the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacitic. Rates from St. Louis to Cincinnati have also been 
cut. 

Latest despatches report the trouble settled at a confer- 
ence, and rates restored. 


Pacific Through Freights. 


Shipments of through freight eastward by rail from Cali- 
fornia points for July and the seven months ending July 
51, were as follows, in tons: 


Central Southern 

Pacific. acific. Total. 
UE, MO iin viedsddctipaasaheasé 8,649 4,870 13.519 
Per cent. of total............ . 64.0 36.0 100.0 
Seven months, tons.............36,668 29,824 66,492 
Per cent. of total............. . 681 44.9 10,00 


The leading articles of freight for the seven months were 
9,340 tons of sugar, 7,184 tons wool, 5,733 tons canned 
salmon, 5,385 tons ripe fruit, 5.186 tous tea, 4,662 tons 
wine, 3,001 tons canned goods other than salmon, 1,542 
tons rice and 1,061 tons borax. These nine items make up 
64.8 per cent. of all the freight; no other single article con- 
tributed as much as 1,000 tons, 

The average shipments per day over Central Pacific were 
173 tons, or 17 car-loads, and over the Southern Pacific 
141 tons, or 14 car-loads, 


Chicago Freight Bureau. 

Tbe Chicago Freight Bureau has been organized by a 
number of the merchants of that city. The purpose of the 
association is stated as follows: 

‘* The objects of the bureau shall be to give the railroad 
and transportation companies such information regarding 
the various lines of goods it represents as shall insure their 
proper classification: to secure freight rates to all shipping 
points that shall in no case discriminate against Chicago; to 
assist in adjusting claims for losses, damages or overcharges 
and to render its services to members individually and col- 
lectively in all matters pertaining to the transportation of 
merchandise and the extension of the trade of Chicago.” 

Illinois Commissioners’ Freight Classification. 


A conference was held in Chicago Aug. 29 and 30, when 
a number of general freight agents of Llinois roads presented 
to the State Railroad Commissioners arguments to show 
why the classification adopted by them should be conformed 
to the Joint Western Classification, which has been adopted 
by the Commissions of several Western states. Tbe Com- 
mission heard the arguments, but will render no decision 
until after further consideration. 

Changes in Joint Western Classification. 

William S. Mellen, Chairman of the Joint Western Classi- 
fication Committee, has issued a circular that the committee 
has adopted a number of amendments and changes to Joint 
Western Classification to take effect Sept. 24, 1888. The 
most important changes are: Barrels, casks, and kegs of 
any description, empty, minimum weight 10,000 pounds, 
Class A; blankets, comfortables, and quilts, in bales, O. R. 
chafing, Class 1; boiler-flues, copper or brass, L. C. L. 2; C. 
L. 4; same, iron, L. C. L. 4; brick, fire, and fire-clay, mixed 
car-loads. Class C.; canned meats, fish, fruit, and vege- 
tables, N. O. S.. L. C C. 5 (fcuit butter, 
preserves, or jellies in tin cans, boxed, may be loaded 
in same car, at same rate, with canned meats, fish, 
fruit and vegetables); feather beds and pillows, in bales, 
bags, or bundles, O. R., D. 1; same in bales compressed 
O. R. 1; furniture, released, except common bedsteads, 
common tables, school furniture, and common wood seat 
chairs, K. l., minimum weight 12,000 pounds, 3, any ex- 
cess to be charged proportionate rate (mixed car-loads of 
furniture made up of articles part of which takes minimum 
weight of 12,000 pounds, and part 20,000 pounds in straight 
ear-loads will be classed at mmimum weight of 12,000 
pounds; glass, plate or mirrors, in packages, exceeding 
either six feet in width or nine in length, exter- 
nal measurement, O. R., released three times first 
class, provided that the charge for a car-load, not exceed- 
ing 20,000 pounds, shall not exceed the charge for 20,000 
pounds, at third-class rate, and that minimum charge shall 
not be less on a shipment loaded on a flat-car than for 20,- 
000 pounds at Class D rate; bulls, stallions, or jacks, 4,000 
pounds each, Class 1; preserves, jelly, or fruit butter in tin 
cans, boxed O. R., L. C. L. 4, C. L. 5; tile drain, O. R. 
breakage L. C. L, 3, same in crates or hogsheads, O. R., 4; 
tile drain, C. L. Class D; wooden kegs or firkins, in straight 
or mixed car-loads, minimum weight 10,000 pounds, Class 
A. A large number of additions to the classification have 
also been made. 

The following new rules were adopted : . 

When the classification makes an article ‘‘released” or 
“‘owner’s risk,” the same at carrier’s risk will be the next 
rate bigher, unless otherwise provided in the classification. 
Articles rated first-class, released or owner’s risk, if taken 
at company’s risk will be charged 114 to 1 unless otherwise 
provided in the classification. 

When the minimum car-load weightor more of one article 
is shipped in one day by one consignor to one consignee, the 


established rate for a car-load shall apply to the entire lot, 
although it may be less than two full car-lots. This is in- 
tended to cover purchases of supplies by merchants and 
other like dealers, but is not intended to and does not apply 
to shipments of agricultural implements, wagons, etc., nor 
to shipments of live stock. In such cases excess lots will be 
charged less than car-load rates, but the amount charged 
for less than a car-load should not exceed the charges on a 
minimum car-load weight of the article. 





OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Arkansas & Louisiana.—This road has been extended 
from Washington, Ark., northward to Ozan, 6 miles. This 
makes the whole length of the road 16 miles, from Ozan to 
Hope on the Iron Mountain road. 


Arkansas Western.—This company has filed articles 
of incorporation to build a railroad from Fort Smith, Ark., 
southeast to Nejls, in Columbia County, a distance of about 
160 miles. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—This company makes 
the following statement for July and the seven montbs end- 
ing July 31: 








— — July.—_— ——Seven months,— 

3, 1882, 883. 1882, 
Earnings......... $1,167,987 $1,117,003 $7,842,0°9 $7,954,352 
Expenses ........ 486,090 618,901 3,776,317 5,078,474 
Net earnigs.. $681,897 $498,102 $4,065,712 $2,875,878 


For the seven months there was a decrease of $112,323, or 
1.4 per cent., in gross earnings, which was accompanied by 
a decrease of $1,302,157, or 25.6 per cent., in expenses, the 
result being an increase of $1,189,834, or 41.4 per cent., in 
net earnings. 

The Boston Transcript, of Sept. 1, says: ‘‘It is reported 
on the street to-day that a transfer of $2,000,000 of At- 
chison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Co. stock has just been 
made to the Barings of England, and the report is not 
wholly wrong.” ‘The amount so transferred was $2,300,000, 
or 23,000 shares, taken for investment. 


Bayfield Transfer.—Surveys have been completed for 
this short line, and work will soon be begun on the docks at 
Bayfield, Wis., the terminus of the road. 


Canada, La Crosse & Southwestern.—Thbis com- 
pany has filed articles of incorporation to build a railroad 
from La Crosse, Wis., northwest to the Michigan line and 
— to the Sault Ste. Marie, a distance of about 500 
miles. 


Carson & Colorado.—This road is now completed to 
Hawley, Cal., 68 miles southward from the late terminus at 
Bishop Creek, and 301 miles from the junction with the 
Virginia & Truckee road at Mound House, Nev. Regular 
trains run to the new terminus. 

The company’s line now extends well down into the Owen’s 
River valley. It follows mainly tbe chain of valleys ex- 
tending along the eastern slope of the Sierra Nevada, run- 
ning through a farming country already fairly well settled, 
and also furnishing transportation for a number of mining 
districts, It is to be extended to the Southern Pacific at 
Mobave. 


Central, of New Jersey.—A suit in equity has been 
begun by the executors of the estate of Stephen Vail, who 
was one of the first stockholders and directors, to set aside 
the lease of the road to the Philadelphia and Reading Co. 
The grounds alleged in the complaint are that the lease was 
not authorized by the laws of the state, and that it was in 
contravention of the rights of the stockholders who were 
opposed to it; also that it was secured through the tempo- 
rary holding of stuck by parties who were only desirous of 
completing the lease, and had no interest in the prosperity 
of the road, 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—This company makes the fol- 
lowing statement for July and the seven months ending 
July 31: 








——July. — -—Seven months.-— 

1883. 1882. 1883. 1882. 
NE, 5.5.6 ssacbee $335.208 $316,787 $2,132,067 $1,715,905 
Ne ee 207,572 209,584 1,468,668 1,273,474 
Net earnings....... $127,636 $107,203 $663,399 $442,431 


For the seven months there was an increase of $416,162, 
or 24.3 per cent., in gross earnings, accompanied by an in- 
crease of $195,194, or 15.6 per cent., in expenses, the result 
being an increase of $220,968, or 49.9 per cent., in net 
earnings. 

For the Elizabethtown, Lexington & Big Sandy road, which 
is the western extension of the road and is operated by the 
5 pee the following statement is made for the month of 

uly: 





1883. 1882. Increase. 2. C: 

ee ee $63,435 $51,666 $11,769 22.8 
Expenses......... so. 34,312 31,441 2,871 9.1 
Net earnings........ $29,123 $20,225 $8,898 44.0 


The line shows an extraordinary increase both in gross 
and net earnings, which has continued all this vear. 


Chester & Lenoir.—The contract for building the 
trestles on the extension of this road from Hickory, N. C., 
to Lenoir has been let to Azor Snell, of Lenoir. The grad- 
ing is nearly done, and most of the ties have been delivered. 


Chicago & Northwestern.—This company’s new 
Dakota line was completed last week, the tracklayers put- 
ting in the last rail near Salem. The extension built this 
year is from Hawarden, Ia., northwest to Iroquois, Dak., 
126 miles, and it completes a line extending from the North- 
ern Iowa Division at ede Grove, Ia., west to Hawarden 
and thence northwest to the Dakota Central line at Iro- 
quois, a distance of 268 milesin all. Besides opening a new 
country it gives the Dakota Central lines a new outlet east 
by way of the Northern Iowa Division. 


Chicago & Western Indiana.—The Chicago Tribune 
of Aug. 30 says: ‘“ Mr. Eidletz, the architect and designer 
of the new Western Indiana depot, arrived here yesterday, 
bringing with bim the plans for the new structure, work 
upon which will be commenced as soon as the contracts 
have been awarded, bids having already been advertised 
for. The new depot will be an imposing structure and very 
similar to the new Michigan Central depot now in course of 
construction in Detroit. It will be in the shape of an L, 
212 ft. on Polk street and 133 ft. on Third avenue, 
with a one-story extension of 313 ft. on Third 
avenue. The principal entrance and main feature of the 
new depot will be a corner building 50 by 80 ft. on Polk 
street and Third avenue, which will be three stories high, 
with tall gable roof and dormer windows, The ground 
floor of this builiing will be a large open lobby with arched 
entrances, in which are located the ticket and telegraph 
offices. On the side of this lobby—Polk street front—is 
located the ladies’ waiting-room, and on the other those for 
gentlemen. Further up on the Third avenue side are baz- 
rooms, express-rooms, etc, The remainder of the Polk 





ne, front to corner of Fourth avenue is a two-story 
building, also with high gabled roof and dormer windows, 


which is broken in the centre by a grand clock-tower facing 
Dearborn street, which will be about 150 ft. high to the top 
of the gable roof. In the building between the tower and 
Fourth avenue will be a fine dining-room and restaurant. 
There will be a smaller tower at the corner of 
Fourth avenue. Along Fourth avenue will be a_build- 
ing for incoming baggage. The iron and_ glass 
sheds will cover the rest of the entire block south to Taylor 
street. The materials to be used in the construction of the 
building are pressed brick, red terra-cotta, a reddish-brown 
sandstone from New Jersey, anda blue and red slate, the 
latter for the roofs. The stone will be used rock face, and 
will form the footing courses, steps, string courses, 
and the first stage of the tower and turret. The 
terra-cotta will be usedin the arches, string courses, and 
ridges of the roof. 

“The estimated cost of the new depot is between $400,000 
and $500,000. It is the intention to put in the foundations 
during this season, and complete the superstructure and 
shed during next summer.” 


Concord.—In the equity suit of Jobn H. Pearson 
against the Concord Railroad and others, commenced in 
1879, in which the plaintiff claimed that the directors, 
holding positions as such in the Northern, the Boston, Con- 
cord & Montreal and the Concord railroads, bad no au- 
thority to contract with each other as to operation and 
business of the roads and their connections, which were vir- 
tually and essentially contracting with themselves, the Su- 
preme Court of New Hampshire bas decided, Judge Smith 
delivering the opinion, that the contracts were illegal; that 
one corporation cannot legally hold stock in another unless 
expressly permitted by its charter; that the present case re- 
quires the appointment by Court of a provisional trustee to 
make such contracts as the interests of the railroad require, 
and such as directors are incapacitated from making, on ac- 
count of their conflicting interests. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—This company makes the 
following statement for the half year ending June 30 last: 


GHPOUE CUTIE, ooo cicccs cnc ccce: socccccons cs crecccseives $3,371,000 





Expenses (64.58 per cent.) ........04 ss eee eee eens - - ++ 2,177,000 
I , ncuheevsrenian sbdedwase sdeeeaseel $1,194,000 
Keceived on other accounts........0 2. 6... ceee cece eee 115,000 
ee NN, . o  idwakerisccsksenshewren eakbcede $1,309,000 
I Ih ins 86 hdcectne i caasaes., ca¥ersedeears 1,144,240 
I isos cedaavsces ea. xeeentecasnn sOdibes $164,760 


The principal of the rolling stock trusts maturing was 
$220,000, showing an excess of payments of $55,240 for the 
half year. 


Duluth, North Shore & Southwestern.—This com- 
pany has been organized to build a railroad from Duluth, 
Minn., southwest by way of Mille Lacs, St. Cloud, Litch- 
field, Redwood Falls, Tracey and Pipestone to the Iowa 
line. Also a line from Dulnth northeast along the vorth 
shore of Lake Superior by way of Agate Bay and Grand 
Marais to the state line. The office is in Duluth, Minn., and 
the capital stock is fixed at $10,000,000. 


Fond du Lac, Amboy & Peoria.—It is stated that 
this road has been sold to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Co. The line is of 3 ft. gauge, extending from Fond 
du Lac, Wis., southward to Iron Ridge, 30 miles. By the 
last report the company had $125,000 stock and $110,000 
bonds outstanding. 


Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio.—The Cali- 
fornia Investment Co. has bought a tract of 530 acres of 
land, with extensive water front, at Virginiu Point, on the 
mainland opposite Galveston, Tex. It is generally under- 
stood that the property isto be used for terminal facilities 
for this road. 


Hartford & Harlem.—Arguments on the proposed lo- 
cation of this road through the city of New Haven were 
concluded Aug. 29, before the Connecticut Railroad Com- 
mission. Decision was reserved by the Commission. 


Illinois Central,—The new South Chicago Branch has 
been completed and was opened for business Sept. 2. The 
new road leaves the main line at Seventieth street in Chi- 
cago and runs to South Chicago, making its terminus at 
Ninety-first street ; it runs about three-eighths of a mile 
from the lake shore, and is 5 miles long. rom the Central 
Depot to its terminus at South Chicago the distance is 1314 
miles. The road has been built in a substantial manner, 
has double tracks, 60-lb. steel rail, 2,850 white oak ties to 
the mile, and both tracks are well ballasted with gravel. 
The new line will be entirely devoted to suburban passenger 
traffic, and will no doubt have the effect of greatly improv- 
ing the value of the property between Hyde Park and South 
Chicago. Construction on the new road was commenced 
about a year ago, but its completion has been delayed by 
trouble in regard to road crossings. 

It is said that the proposed purchase of the Mississippi & 
Tennessee road has fallen through, the owners of that road 
asking too high a price for the property. Much of the traf- 
fic of the road must come to the Illinois Central anyhow, 
and it is said that the company could build a line to Memphis, 
desired, for much less than is asked for the old road. 


Lebanon Springs.—There appears to be some prospect 
of an end to the long and complicated litigation over this 
road. It is understood that, after long negotiation, a basis 
of agreement bas been reached by the various parties in in- 
terest, and that a new company will pe wd be formed in 
which those interests will unite. A foreclosure of the con- 
solidated mortgage will be completed and the road will be 
sold, in order to perfect the title. The road extends from 
Chatham, N. Y., to Bennington, Vt., 58 miles; it was at 
one time part of the Harlem Extension, and at another was 
included in the New York, Boston & Montreal. 


Long Island.—This company is having a survey made 
for an extension of the road from Port Jefferson through 
the village to the shore of the bay. At Huntington a survey 
is also being made for the proposed extension of the railroad 
through Woodbury, Cold Spring and Huntington villages 
to the bay. ‘Tbe villages named are at present two or three 
miles from the railroad station. It is a part of the plans of 
the company to reach points on the Sound shore opposite 
Connecticut and draw business from there to the summer 
resorts on the island. 


Maryland Central.—Grading on this road is progress- 
ing steadily from Belair, Md., northward, and tracklaying 
has been begun. Tracklaying is also in progress on the 
northern end of the road, and the rails are down from 
Delta, Pa., southward 4 miles. 


Mexican Railroad Notes.—The following notes are 
from the Mexican Financier of Aug. 18: 

The Iron Bridge of the Mexican National over the Salinas 
River has been satisfactorily tested ; the Government In- 
spector Degollado telegraphs that he considers it having all 





the conditions necessary for security of traffic, whatever be 
its magnitude. 
Messrs, Wieser & Friesch, civil en 


neers and contractors 
on the Zacatecas Division of the M 


can Central, are pusb- 
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ing their work with great activity, a circumstance much to 
their credit, for the work presents the greatest difficulties 
encountered in the construction of the entire. main line 
between this city and the United States boundary. In order 
to comply exactly with their contract, they bave established 
night forces of workmen on the cut which they are making 
on section No, 288, 1414 meters in solid rock. Tbe number 
of operatives employed by the contractors is over 3,000 men 
on the grading and 400 on the rock work. Up to Aug. 1 
there had been completed 159,087 cubic meters of grading, 
and 5,440 cubic meters of masonry. 

Mr. D. W. Lord, for two years in the Treasurer's ofiice of 
the Mexican Central, has gone to Acambaro as assistant to 
Mr. McKenna, Store-keeper for the Mexican National at 
that important point, the junction of the Northern and 
Pacific lines of the railway. 

Major Harrington, recently Chief Engineer of the Tam- 
pico line of the Mexican Central, bas been appointed As- 
sistant to the General Manager of the same railway, and 
also placed in charge of the lumber and tie department. 
His headquarters are in this city (Mexico). Mr.C.C.Upham, 
who bas been in charge of the engineering on the Mountain 
Division of the Tampico line, and who is regarded as one of 
the ablest of young American engineers, has succeeded 
Major Harrington as Chief Engineer. Mr. Edward York 
has resigned bis position as Chief Engineer of the Guadala- 
jara Division, and proposes to take a contract on the 
division between San Blas and Tepic. The Mexican Cen- 
tral construction trains will be over the Encarnacion bridge 
next week, and in about six weeks will probably be in 
Aguascalientes. 


New Hampshire Railroad Commission.—A bill 
has passed the lower House of the New Hampshire Legis- 
lature providing for the abolition of the present Railroad 
Commission, which has very little power and very few 
duties, and for the establishment of anew commission with 
advisory powers. The provisions of the bill are very similar 
to those of the Massachusetts law, and the organization and 
powers given the commission are very similar to those of 
the Massachusetts Commission, but the power to regulate 
rates of freight and passage is given to the board. e bill 
has still to pass the Senate. 


New Hampshire Railroad Law.—The bill known as 
the Coiby bill or general railroad law has passed the New 
Hampshire House and has gone to the Senate. It has passed 
substantially as reported by the Committee, a number of 
amendments having been voted down, including one requir- 
ing all leases and consolidations to be approved by the 
Supreme Court before going into effect , and another provid- 
ing for a reduction in rates of freight and passage. The 
bill passed the Senate Sept. 5, substantially without amend- 
ment, and now goes to the Governor. 


New York Central & Hudson _ River.—The 
elevated line through the city of Rochester, N. Y., has been 
in use for several months, but was not fully completed until 
last week, when connection was finally made over the bigh 
level line for all four of the main tracks of the road. It has 
been completed several months in advance of the time 
originally set. The completion of the tracks does away 
with the necessity which has existed of running freight 
trains on the passenger tracks through the city. 


New York & Long Branch.—A dispatch from Tren- 
ton, N. J., Sept. 3, says: ‘‘ To-day an answer was filed by 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey and the New York 
Long Branch Railroad companies to the amended bill of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. e bill of the latter company 
charges that the loan of $1,400,000 obtained for the Long 
Branch road through Drexel & Co., of Philadelphia, was 
only by reason of the agreement that that road should be 
jointly operated by the Central and Pennsylvania roads. 
The suit is brought to restrain the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railroad Co.,, the lessee of the Central of New Jersey, from 
violating the contract by preventing the Pennsylvania from 
using the road jointly with the Central. The answer sub- 
stantially denies that the agreement is binding or legal be- 
cause, as is alleged, the directors of the New York & Long 
Branch road did not act upon it in proper form, and the 
then board of directors of the Central, that road being insol- 
vent and in the hands of a Receiver appointed by the Chan- 
cellor, had no power to enter into or execute any contract 
or agreement for the company. It is declared that no one 
but the Chancellor, through the Receiver, could make such 
an agreement, and that the Chancellor never authorized the 
making of one nor approved it; on the contrary, it is al- 
leged that he specifically refused to do so. 

“The answer further denies the allegations of the Pennsyl- 
vania’s bill relative to the manner in which the loan was 
procured for the Long Branch road, and also as to the ex- 
penditure of money by the complainants in part for the ex- 
ecution of the cortract. The bill sets forth that when H. 8S. 
Little succeeded Judge Lathrop as Receiver he discovered 
that the contemplated occupation of the road would be in- 
jurious to the trust that he represented, but he could not do 
otherwise than permit the use of the road by the complain- 
ants until April 1. The bill also says tbat the Chancellor in- 
formed Little that the contract was without his authority, 
and he as the Chancellor could not recognize it. The answer 
concludes by saying that it is not true that the Central or 
any one connected with it intended forcibly to prevent the 
complainants from performing their part of the contract, 
but that all they (the defenddants) intended to do they ex- 
pected to do according tolaw. 1t was not the intention of 
the Central or the Long Branch to harass, annoy, vex or in- 
jure the a oe by anything they have done or in- 
tend te do. They intend to assert their rights and to take 
entire control of the road, independent of the agreement, 
but are willing that the complainants, for their freight and 
passengers, shall have such use and upon such terms as any 
three disinterested railroad men shall declare to be equit- 
able and fair. The complainants deny any hidden design 
in the suit, and insist that the agreement is sought to be en- 
forced against public policy and ought not to enforced 
by a court of equity. ‘lhe defendants deny the right of the 
court to interfere and pray tbat the complainant’s bill 
may be dismissed with costs. The case will come up for 
argument on the fourth Tuesday of this month, and will 
probably be the first case called in the September term.” 


New York, West Shore & Buffalo.—Deeds were 
recently recorded in Hudson County, N. J., conveying the 

roperty of the Midland Terminal Ferry Co. and the 
National Stock Yard Co. to the West Shore & Ontario Ter- 
minal Co. for nominal consideration. At the same time the 
following mortgages were recorded: 


Midland Terminal Ferry Co. to the Central Trust Co.. $2,500,000 


The National Stock Yard Co. to the same .......... 1,000,000 
SA PP re eee See Oe Ry REAL a ee $3,500,000 

The West Shore & Ontario Terminal Co. to the Central 
Trust Co., payable in 102B........ccccccccce cocces 2,000,000 
WO ie dnccccccavds seakel¥ iid asme nae $15,500,000 


An explanation in regard to the above mortgages is given 
thus: The West Sbore and the Ontario & Western railway 
companies own absolutel: 


all the terminal property, b 
owning each one-half of the stock of the Terminal Co., this 





company baving very valuable privileges granted by char- 
ters from the state ot New Jersey for doing business which 
railway companies are not authorized by their charters to 
perform. Among these powers are the right to hold certuin 
real estate, operate ferries, stock yards, grain elevators, etc., 
and to do a general warehouse and lighterage business in 
New York barbor. The Terminal Co. is authorized to issue 
from time to time first-mortgage bonds for actual 
properties acquired or created. The total issue of such 
bonds can never exceed at any future time $12,000,000 
of 5 per cent. bonds. The West Shore & Ontario 
Terminal Co. was formed by merging the Midland 
Terminal & £Ferry’ Co., the National Stock- 
yard Co., and the Open Cut & Gereral Storehouse Co. The 
mortgages of $2,500,000 upon the first company and of 
$1,000,000 upon the second, to the Centra) Trust Co., are 
merely ‘‘ supporting mortgages,” and were recorded after 
the West Shore & Ontario Terminal Co.’s mortgage to the 
Central Trust Co., and are held by that company in trust 
for the holders of the bonds of the West Shore & Ontario 
Terminal Co.,so that the mortgage of the West Shore & 
Ontario Terminal Co. is a first mortgage on all the terminal 
properties, and is the only mortgage under which any bonds 
can be sold, and the amount of bonds which may be issued 
under it is absolutely limited to $12,000,000. 

The second track is now laid between Utica, N. Y., and 
Syracuse, and nearly all the ballasting is done. Between 

tica and Albany a large part of the second track is 
finished, only about 15 miles remaining to be laid, and a 
large purt of the ballasting is done. The passenger stations 
are already completed at several of the towns and others 
are being erected. The road will be ready for use to Syra- 
cuse in a very short time. 


New York & New England.—General Francis A. 
Walker, to whom the differences of the Boston & Albany 
Railroad with the New York & New England Company at 
Springfield, Mass., were referred for settlement, has de- 
cided upon a rate which the latter road shall pay for the 
use of tracks and. depot accommodations for the three years 
between Aug. 1, 1880, and the same time this year, and bas 
named $5,250 as an annual rental for the track lying be- 
tween St. James avenue and Spring street, after Aug. 1, 
1883. 


Northern Pacific.— A considerable force has been put 
at work on the Cascades Division in Washington Territory. 
Very little work has been done as vet on this division, 
which is the line to Puget Sound. 

The various parties of excursionists invited tu be present 
at the formal opening of the road had reached Bismarck, 
Dak., on Sept. 5. They had been received enthusiastically 
at the cities along the line, St. Paul and Minneapolis 
especially turning out strongly in honor of the occasion. 


Ohio Central.—A branch of the River Division was re- 
cently completed from Sedalia, O., to Buckingbam, 9 miles. 
It is acoal branch. The River division extends from Corning, 
O., south to Middleport on the Obio River, 57 miles. From 
Middleport to Point Pleasant, the terminus of the Kanawha 
Division, a distance of 12 miles, connection is made by 
steamboat at present. 

This company defaulted Sept. lon the coupons then due 
on the $7,000,000 River Division first-mortgage bounds. 
The reasons given are that the company’s business for the past 
year has not been profitable, and that the River Divisiou 
especially has earned nothing, being under construction. 

The company owns a main line from Corning, O., to 
Toledo, 183 miles, with a branch to Columbus, 29 miles ; the 
River Division in Ohio, from Corning to Middleport, 57 
miles, and in West Virginia from Point Pleasant to Charles- 
ton, 55 miles. A gap of 12 miles, from Middleport to Point 
Pleasant, including a bridge over the Ohio, remaius unfin- 
ished. It also owns some coal property, which has so far 
been unprofitable. 

The road has been worked in direct and close competition 
with other lines, making the rates on its business necessarily 
low, and it has also had an enormous amount of stock and 
debt to carry. The following are the securities authorized 
by the company: 

Stock Rate of Annual 
and debts. interest. payments. 
(main line and 


Capital stock 


OD ES GED EES $12,000,000 .. en... eee 
Stock, River Division............ 10,000,000 be” el eis 
First mortgage, main line..... : . 6 $180,000 
First mortgage, Mineral Division. 300,000 6 18,00 
Income bonds, main line......... 3,000,000 rr Ae 

= = Min. Div......... 300,000 i. <” eekmeenal 
Toledo} terminal lst mortgage... 600,000 6 36.000 
First mortgage, River Division.. 7,000,000 6 20,000 
Incomes, River Division.......... 4,000,000 6 tena tate 
Car ‘rust, No. 1 (including an- 

nual payments)................. 360,000 8 46,800 
Car Trust, No. 2 (including an- 

nual payments). ............... 1,750,500 8 315,090 

RD esc. a eobedisdeh nines e $42,310,500 $1,015,890 


The annual payments on the car trusts include the 
amounts due yearly on the principal as well as the interest. 
No new road with the business which this road had or could 
expect to have, could hope to earn the interest on so large a 
debt, and its default was to be expected. 


Ohio & Mississippi.—Receiver Douglas makes the fol- 
lowing statement to the Court for July : 
Cash on hand, July 1.......... Dwg ecstacaedibbios . $240,211 
Receipts from all sources ... ..... .....+.+. 432,772 


Pianeta seed $672,983 
653,863 





Cash on hand, Aug. 1........ ... 

The disbursements exceeded the receipts by $221,091 for 
the month. The payments included $220,000 for coupons 
falling due. 

During the seven months of this year to July 31 there 
have been bought and put in the track 3,500 tons of steel 
rails and 200,000 new ties ; two new locomotives have been 
built and five more begun, and a large number of cars have 
been built. The shop equipment has been increased by a 
number of new tools. 


Pennsylvania.—It is announced that this company will 
at once begin work on what is known as the Martin’s Creek 
Branch, extending from the Belvidere Division at Martin’s 
Creek, N. J., northwest about 20 miles into the slate region 
of Northampton County, Pa. The first work will be the 
building of tbe bridge over the Delaware River. 

On Aug. 25, Mr. Samuel Rea, Engineer in charge 
of the revision of the Western Pennsylvania Division, 
turned over to the Transportation Department 191¢ 
miles of new completed road. Of this 8 
miles form the extension of the division from 
Blairsville, Pa., eastward to a new connection with the main 
line at Bolivar. The remaining 11 miles constitute a revised 
line which will be substituted for the old line between Salts- 
burg and Roaring Run. This revision of the line reduces 
the maximum grade on the division from 52.8 ft. to 21 ft. 
to the mile ; it has occupied more than two years, requiring 
a good deal of rock cutting and other heavy work. The 
object is to make the Western Pennsylvania Division a low 





grade line which can be used to relieve the main line of the 


0 | ings of the road for the month of 


heavy freight traffic from Pittsburgh east, with which it is 


now crowded. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—This company’s statement 
gives the following figures for July and the eight months of 
the fiscal year from Dec. 1 to July 31, the earnings of the 
Railroad Co. as given including those of the leased Central 
Railroad, of New Jersey, from June 1, 1883: 














July. ——— Eight montbs.——— 

Railroad Co.: 1883. J#R2. 1883, 1882. 

Earnings........ $2,979,094 $2,026,459 $15,740,328 $15,408,844 

Expenses...... 1,539,672 1,031,827 8,834,912 7,728,662 
Net earnings .$1,439,422 $994,632 $6,905,416 5,680,182 
Coal & Iron Co.: 

Earnings..... .. 1,439,747 1,422,331 9,681,383 9,075,513 

Expenses....... 1,374,822 1,308.656 9,531,227 8,635,773 
Net carnings. $64,925 $113,675 $150,156 $439,740 
Both Cos.: 

Earnings........ 4,418,841 3,448,7 25,421,711 22,484.357 

Expenses....... 2,914,494 2,340.483 18,366,139 16,364,435 
Net earnings .$1,504,347 $1,108,307 $7,055,572 $6,119,922 


The Railroad Co. shows for the eigbt months an increase 
of $2,331,484, or 17.4 per cent., in gross earnings, with an 
increase of $1,106,250, or 14.3 per cent.. in expenses, the 
result being an increase of $1.225,234, or 21.6 per cent., in 
net earnings. Of the increase in net earnings the sum of 
$949,873 was the net earnings of the New Jersey Central for 
June and July, showing for the Reading lines alone a net 
increase of $275,361, or 4.9 per cent. 

The Coal & Iron Co, had in the eight months an increase 
of $605,870, or 6.7 per cent.. in gross earnings. This was, 
however, accompanied hy an increase of $895,454, or 10.3 
per cent., in expenses, the result being a loss of $289,584, or 
65.8 per cent. in net earnings. The net earnings this year 
have been only 1.55 per cent. of the gross receipts. 

The joint result for the two companies bas been an in- 
crease of $2,937,354, or 13.1 per cent., in gross earnings; 
an increase of $2,001.704, or 12.2 per cent., in expenses; 
and an increase of $935,650, or 15.3 per cent., in net earn- 
ings. Deducting the Central net earnings for the two 
months it has been worked, the two Reading companies 
{ show a decrease in net earnings of $14,223, or 0.2 per cent., 
in their net earnings for the year thus far. 

The earnings of the Reading and Central lines for July 
were as follows: 








Reading. Central. Total. 
Gross earnings .. .... ....-$1,946,254 $1,032.840 $2.979,004 
Expenses.........- he. aeeee 1.005.356 534,316 1,539,672 
Net earnings......... .... $940,898 $498,724 $1,439,422 
Central rental for month............ «..++- 418.173 418,173 
DOE, ...ocsnsxssows ans weenie lista ide ttl $80,351 $1,02) 249 


The Central surplus over rental in June was $26,413, 
making the total surplus from the operation of its lines 
$106,764 for the two months since the lease began. 

The sources of the income of the Railroad Co. for July 
were as follows : 


Earnings. prpenee, i or loss. 


Railroad traffic........... $2,855,028 $1,449.353 . $1,405.075 
Camel Gate . ...c.cccce- 80 099 51.920 P. 28,179 
Steam colliers ........... 40.061 32,052 P. 8.009 
Richmond coal barges... . 3,806 6.347 L. 2.441 

UNE canind -onees ink . $2,979,094 $1,539,672 P. $1,439,422 


In the general statement above no charge for interest or 
rentals is included in expenses, the net earnings being the 
amount from which those charges are to be paid. 

The company has beguu to run passenger trains over the 
Tresckow Branch of the Lehigh & Susquehanna Division. 
This branch is 614 miles long, and bas heretofore been used 
for coal traffic only. 


Rochester & Pittsburgh.—Regular passenger trains 
have been put on the Buffalo Division. Heretofore mixed 
trains only have been run. 

Officers of this company deny the reports that the com- 
pany contemplates making an issue of debenture bonds, 
which they say probably grew out of the fact that in case 
arrangements are made to connect with the Baltimore & 
Ohio, and give the latter road an entrance into Buffalo, it 
will be necessary to greatly enlarge their terminal property. 
This it is admitted, however, may possibly lead to an issue 
of new mortgage bonds. ; 

A circular issued by the company says: ** The gross earn- 
ay were $49,031. Net 
earnings about $12,000. The gross earnings for June were 
$55,499, and the net earnings about $21,000. The 
earnings for July about $65,000, and_ the net 
earnings ‘about $25,000. As soon as the_ tracks 
are cleared of several construction trains, and additional 
rolling stock secured that is required to handle the 
business already offered, the earnings can be increased to 
about $100,000 per month. Sealed proposals for $1,400,- 
000 of consolidated first-mortgage bonds of this company 
will be received up to noon of Wednesday, the 12th day of 
September, 1883, and sbould be addressed to Mr. F. D. 
Tappen, President of the Gallatin National Bank, 36 Wall 
street, New York. These bonds are dated Dec. 1, 1882, and 
mature Dec. 1, 1922, bearing interest at 6 per cent. per an- 
num, payable Juve and Dec. 1 of each year. The Union 
Trust Co. of New York is the trustee for the bondholders. 
By the terms of the yee these bonds cover all the 
terminal properties: and facilities now owned or herein- 
after acquired in both the cities of Buffalo and Rochester.” 


Somerset.—At a meeting held last week in Oakland, Me., 
the bondholders of this company accepted the transfer of the 
property from the stockholders, and proceeded to organize a 
pew company under the same corporate name. They then 
voted in favor of a lease of the road to the Maine Central Co., 
to take effect immediately. The road extends from West 
Waterville, Me., to North Anson, 25 miles, and an extension 
to Svlon bas been graded. 


Southeastern, of Canada.—A dispatch from St. Albans, 
Vt., Sept. 2, says: ‘‘ Concerning the report that Bradley 
Barlow bas transferred his interest in the Southeastern 
Railway to the Chapman syndicate, and that they will fight 
Chaffee and others for the control of the road, Mr. Barlow 
says he had only agreed in writing that the syndicate shall 
have the road the moment they are willing to pay $3,250,- 
000, and if they can settle with the creditors of the road 
for thissum. T. A. Mackinnon, the new General Manager 
of the Southeastern, was bere last night, and informed Mr, 
Barlow that the present officers of the road are prepared to 
resign in favor of the apman syndicate assoon as they 

y over the money or give afguarantee that they will doso. 
There seems no prospect of any fight over the control under 
such circumstances. It is also known that unsecured credi- 
tors will accept a deduction, and can be induced to settle for 
probably 80 cents on the dollar. From what Mr. Barlow 
says, therefore, itseems that the matter is,in a condition to be 
easily adjusted, and it is confidently expected tbat at a meet- 
ing of the directors, to be beld on Tuesday next, the Chap- 
man syndicate will announce tbeir decision. The sum 
named leaves nothing in reserve for Mr. Barlow. The 
Chapman syndicate bas made ro settlement with the benk 
here, notwithstanding a report to the contrasy. and the 
matter will be in statu quo till Tuesday, . Barlew, 
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himself, believes that a settlement with the creditors can be ; 


easily made.” 


A later dispatch, from Montreal, Sept. 4, says: *‘ At the | 
meeting of the Southeastern directors this afternoon Duncan 
McIntire made a statement that the mortgage bonds should 
be foreclosed, as no interest had been paid for over three 
months, and that the trustees named in the bonds should be 
putin control. They are Judge Redfield. of Montpelier, 
Vt.; W. A. Farwell and D. McIntire. By this movement the 
floating creditors will be wiped out and the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad will obtain contro! of the road. After the meeting 
they met the Chapman-Martin syndicate and offered them 
the road if the Canadian Pacific’s claims were paid in full, 
but said that no interchange of business or other arrange- 
ments need be expected between the tworoads. The New 
Yorkers will, of course, have nothing whatever to do with 
the road under such conditions, and will start for home by a 
morning train.” 

Another account says that the purchase fell through be- 
cause the directors of the company asked that the syndicate 
make a payment or deposit of $590,000 on account, which 
was refused. Members of the syndicate claim that they 
have not been dealing with the company at all, but have 
bought Mr. Barlow’s interest in the stock. On the other 
hand the directors refuse to recognize such a purchase, be- 
cause, they claim, Mr. Barlow could not legally transfer bis 
stock under existing circumstances and, furtber, that the 
purchase has not been made in good faith, because no money 
has been paid. 


Southern Kansas.—The following statement for July 
and the seven months ending July 31 is made for this road, 
which is controlled by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe: 








- -July. — -—-Seven months.--— 

1 1882. gene eine 2 
Harniags oo. s0scs $157,723 $137,440 52,675 $ Tez 
Expenace inn eanaaek 71, 54,873 421,707 310,764 
Net earnings..... "$86,106 2,567 $430,968 $292,363 


For the seven months there was an increase of $249,548, 
or 41.4 per cent., in gross earnings; an increase of $:10,- 
948, or 35.7 per cent., in expenses, and an increase of $138,- 
605, or 47.4 per cent., in netearnings. This company now 
owns the lines formerly known as the Kansas City, Law- 
rence & Southern Kansas and its leased branches. 


Terre Haute & Indianapolis.—Oa the extension of 
this company’s Terre Haute & Logansport line the track is 
now laid from Logansport, Ind., northward 35 miles to 
Lake Maxinkuckee, and regular trains will be put on next 
week. From the lake northeast to Plymouth, 10 miles, the 

rading is nearly done, and tracklaying will soon be begun. 
The extension will make the Logansport Division 161 miles 
long, from Terre Haute to Plymoutb. 


Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—The Boston Adver- 
tiser of Sept. 5says: ‘* Receiver Dwight thinks the August 
earnings will foot up $125,000, a little more than the oper- 
ating expenses. The road isin need of money to complete 
the Toledo terminals, lay side tracks, etc., which would 
have the effect tu reduce expenses and increase facilities. 
Receiver’s certificates would furnish the means, but some of 
the bondholders are anxious to avoid this method of raising 
funds as long as possible, and hope the delinquent sub- 
seribers to the debenture bonds will first be compelled to 
meet their obligation. About $400,000 only of this sub- 
scription has therefore been paid iv. Of the balance, $200,- 
000, will be due next month, and $200,000 in installments 
during the ten*months following.” 


Ulster & Delaware.—lIt is said that arrangements are 
in progress for the extension of this road from its present 
terminus at Stamford, N. Y., northwest to Cooperstown, 
about 30 miles. 


Union Pacific.—The Boston Advertiser says: ‘‘ When 
the Union Pacific books closed June 9 for the July dividend, 
there were 216,8491¢ shares represented upon the Boston 
books. Since that time 15,159 shares come over from New 
York to Boston, making Boston holdings outside the New 
York books 232,008'4 shares. This increase in shares repre- 
sents an increase of fully 300 in the number of Boston stock- 
holders, sv that the Boston books now represent more than 
4,000 stockholders, or about double the number of stock- 
holders upon the New York books. The transfer office at 
New York reports that there is enough New England stock 
represented there to make 1t certain that New England now 
holds more than one-half of the $60,672,400 capital stock of 
the Union Pacific. Five millions of the capital is held 
abroad.” 

Work is being pushed on the extension of the Omaha & 
Republican Valley Branch from Lincoln, Neb., southward 
to Desisian, about 35 miles. 

A dispatch from Denver, Col., Sept. 3, says: ‘‘ The 
Union Pacific people are having all sorts of trouble getting 
into Leadville, as their enemy, the Denver & Rio Grande, 
seem to be exhaustless in their filibustering resources. Io- 
junctions and every device known to railroad men_ are 
adopted te retard the construction of the line on the Cum- 
mings & Finn switch in East Leadville. At a point where 
the Union Pacific expects to cross the Rio Grande a locomo- 
tive has been stationed for a week past, rendering it impos- 
sible for the construction force to complete the connection. 
At regular intervals the stationary locomotive is supplied 
with coal and water, and there it stands day ani night.” 

A dispatch from Boston, Sept. 5, says: ‘ In the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court to-day a decision was rendered in 
the suit of the Union Pacific Railroad Co. against the Crédit 
Mobilier of America, arising out of the building of the road 
by the Crédit Mobilier under the Hoxie contract. The com- 
pany sought to restrain the Crédit Mobilier from prosecut- 
ing a suit at law to recover $2,266,000 due, claiming fraud 
in the fulfillment of the contract. Tne fuil bench decide 
there was no constructive fraud, and enter judgment against 
the railroad.” 


West Jersey.—This company makes the following state- 
ment for July and the seven months ending July 31: 








- —July— ——— -——-Seven months.—- 

883. 1882. 1883. 1882. 
Earnings..... $178,147 $164,888 . $656,002 $579,656 
Expenses... 88,626 78,202 404,008 323,855 
Netearn . $89,521 $86,686 $251,994 255,801 


For the seven months the gross earnings show an increase 
of $76,246, or 13 0 per cent., and the expenses an increase 
of $80,153, or 24.7 per cent., the result being u decrease in 
net earning of $3,897, or 1.5 per cent. The earnings for 
August are expected to show a large increase, as the travel 
to Atlantic City and Cape May was very heavy. 


Wisconsin Central.—Surveys have been completed 
for the proposed branch from this road at Ashland, Wis., to 
the iron mines lately opened in the Montreal River iron 
range. A very good and direct line has been found. 


York Harbor & York Beach.—Most of the stock of 
this company has been subscribed. The projected line is 
from Portsmouth, N. H.,to York Beacb, Me., about 5 miles. 
It is to be a narrow gauge road, 





chiefly for summer passen- 


ger travel. 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 

The following is an index to the annual reports of railroad 
companies which have been reviewed in previous numbers 
of the present volume of the Railroad Gazette : 










ze. Page, 
Alabama Great Southern...... 0 eer > 
Alliance, Niles & Ash........... 95 Mexican National. ’ 
Ashtabula & Pittsburgh... ....495 Mexican Railway. 3 
Atchison.Topeka & Santa Fe.7,246 Michigan Central.. . . 279. 280 
Atlanta & West Point.......... 568 Milwaukee, Lake Shore & West.595 
Atlantic & Pacific............. 340 Missouri, Kansas & Texas 31 
Augusta & Knoxville........... 356 Missouri Pacific....... .. - 167, 236 
Baltimore & Potomac..........427 Mobile & Girard... 


Rangor & Piscataquis .... .....2 
Boston, Barre & Gardner....... 
Boston, Concord & Montreal. ..35 
Boston & Lowell 


Bur., Cedar Rapids & No 


Montpelier & Wells River 
PRORTas © MOGOB., . 5. scccccesc. 
Natchez, Jackson & Col........ 
New Castle & Beaver Vy...... 
New Haven & Northampton 
New London Northern.... 



















Camden & Atlantic....... N. Y. Cen. & Hudson River ....7. ! 
Canada Southern............ 396 N.Y. & Greenwood Lake... .478 
Canadian Government Koads.218 N. Y., New Haven & Hartford. 22 
Central Rranch..............00. 221 N.Y., Ontario & Western...... 197 
Central Iowa.... .....- cc... N. Y., Penn. & Ohio..... ..213, 214 
Central, of New Jersey...... N.Y. Susquehanna & Western.356 
Central Pacific............. 33 Norfolk & Western............. 1x 
Charlotte, Col. & Augusta...... 23 Northern Central........ oe ISB 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 138,575 Northern (New Hampshire). ...340 
"| SR See Ge Pas 3832 Northwestern Ohio........ «495 
Chicago & Alton... __..122,142 Ogdensburg & L. Champlain. ..407 
Chicago, Bur. & Quincy .7, 196, 230 Ohio & Mississippi... . .......105 
Chi., Mil. & St. Paul.73, 167, 268, 265 Oregon ~~ ement Co.......278 
Chi. & Northwestern... . 2 Oregon & Transcont. Co.. 511 
Chi, Rock Island & Pacific. 3 Pacific Mail Steamship Co 
Chi..St. P., Minn. & Omaha . i. DOMED Prothane vs «6-06 
Chi. & West Michigan ...... ...575 Pennsylvania Compan 
Cincinnati & Eastern..... . ...463 Pennsylvania & N.Y.. neo Te 
Cincinnati, Ham. & Dayton 463 Pennsylvania Railroad. ...150, 154 
cine 


Cinzinnati, N. O. & Tex. Pac..39, § Philadelphia & Reading... 





Cleve.. Col., Cin. & Ind ...181, 183 Phila., Wil. & Baltimore........ 3% 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh..... 38,495 Pittsburgh, Cin. & St. Lonis, ..312 
Columbia & Greenville. -+.-. 59 Pitts, Ft Wayne & Chi....340, 495 
on  , SEES a RE es 356 Pittsburgh & Lake Erie....... . 40 
Connecticut River 5 Portland & Ogdensburg..... ... 00 


pe 
Delaware & Hudson Canal.100, 122 
Delaware, Lacka. & Western...122 
Del., Lac & W. Leased Lines ..407 
Des Moines & Fort Dodge 

Denver & Rio Grande..... 


Portland & Rochester. ......... 100 
Providence & Worcester ....... 

Rochester & Pittsburgh. . 
eee 
St. Joseph & Wester 















) 
Erie & Pittsburgh. ...... ..... 495 St Louis, Iron Mt. & S 
paveueen & North American.. 22 St. Louis & San Francisco. . 
Se ree 40 St. L., Vandalia & Terre Ha 
Flint & Pere Marquette.... -262 St. Paul & Duluth ........ ..... 
Georgia..................+...512, 574 St. Paul. Winn. & Manitoba ...! 
CO ae 59,229 Savannah, Florida & West..... 
Hannibal & St. Joseph ......... 163 Sioux City & Pacific 


Hanover Junc., Han. & Gettysb.355 South Carolina............... 
Hartford & Conn. Western..... 7 
ne,» eI PP ee 196 





Sullivan County 





 , AER rere 7 
Houston & Texas Central ....... 89 Terre Haute & Indianapolis... .362 
Huntingdon & Broad Top......121 Texas & Pacific.......... 23 
Illinois Central........ 167, 180, 182 Toledo, Ann Arbor & Gd Trk..510 
Indiana, Bloom. & Western. ..463 ''nion Pacific . 164 
Indianapolis & Vincennes......495 Utah Central.. 2 
International & Great No 231 Valley, of Ohio 280) 






Vermont Valley. 
Vicksburg & Meri 
Virginia Midland 


Jeffersonville, Madison & Ind.. 
Kentucky Central.... 2 
Lake Shore & Mich.80.278, 28, : 


dian 


Se Nel apa apie pis eee? 495 Wabash, St. Louis & Pac..167, 180 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co..138 Warren .......... 0. .cecceccecees 407 
Oh Sear 73 Western R. R. Association...... 37 


West Jersey TTT Te, 
West Va. Central & Pittsburgh.213 
Wilmington & Northern 568 
Woodstock 


rae 
Louisville & Nashville 
Maine Central 








Southern Pacific. 


At the close of its last fiscal year, Dec. 
pany had the following lines : 
Northern Division : 


31, 1882, this com- 


Miles. 

San Francisco to Tres Pinos ...... 0.0.0. ccccccccccsecs 100.49 

SME EG OIREGS oon isis cic cseescegcccedecsces ave 60.40 

PEOUNSN TROT, OMB. 5 oi sac ccc dens aesesaceuccepcace 15.12 

Total Northern Division.............cccscccsccccecs 176.01 

Southern Division: 

Huron (via Goshen) to Colorado River........... 58.56 
Los Angeles to San Pedro. ................. . 24.65 
PNM 5) a5)- Sarese cs Soakteactain cans 131.08 

———- 684.29 

TORRE, 6. 1.055. ST ee ee ee eee 860.30 


The line from Mohave eastward was built during the year; 
since the close of the year it has been extended to the Col- 
orado River at the Needles, 111.427 miles beyond the ter- 
minus at the close of the vear. 

The Northern Division is worked by the company. The 
Soutbern Division is leased to the Central Pacific Co. and 
worked by that company. 

The Monterey road, nominally leased, is really owned. 
The company also controls the Santa Cruz road, 21 miles, 
but its operations are not included in the report. 

The equipment consists of 30 locomotives; 42 passenger, 2 
parlor, 1 sleeping, 4 smoking and combination, 11 baggage 
and 18 excursion cars; 358 box, 16 stock, 19% flat and 6 
caboose cars ; 1 officers’ car, 1 pay car, 24 construction cars; 
31 band and 81 push cars. Additions last year were 10 
passenger and 2 caboose cars, 

The general account is as follows: 


Stock 
Funded debt........ 
Land trust fund........ 
Central Pacific R. R. Co 
Sundry accounts.. 
Profit and loss.. 
Sinking fund... 


RS mh ere ee $40.363,900.00 
. 80,888,000.00 
91,165.13 
2,247,324.54 
650.058.87 
1,257,832.09 
100,000.00 








Serer cuaepets saaee woe sees cee e0§ 10,008, 280.63 
Road and property accounts........ $7 1,653,760.96 
Mateials and fuel . 105,485.17 


Central Pacific BR. BR. C0...0....00. cece 
Sundry accounts receivable.... ..... 
Cash in hands of Treasurer... .. 


3.317,266.00 
516,833.23 
4,935.27 
——_———— 75,598,280.63 

The large amount debited to the Cantral Pacific is held in 
suspense, pending a decision in the suit of San Joaquin 
County against the Central Pacific and others. 

The funded debt consists of first-mortgage bonds bearing 
6 per cent. interest and issued in five seri7s of various dates, 
The proceeds of land sales and $100,000 yearly in addition 
are applied to a sinking fund. 

The traffic of the Northern Division for the year was as 
follows: 












Train-miles. 1782. 1881. Ine. or Dec. P.c 
Passenger...... 350,512 347,045 L. 3.467 10 
Freight.... ..... 151.390 148.950 I. 2,440 1.6 
ee ee 158,306 161,611 D. 3,305 2.0 

EER: <dablonent sans 660,208 657,606 I, 2,602 0.4 
Passengers carried... 535.095 8°,133 IL 54,962 11.2 
Passenger-miles..... 19,357,351 16,931,395 [. 2,425,956 14.3 
Tons freight carried. 301,859 278,350 I. 3,909 7.8 
Ton-miles............ 21,897,934 19,570,459 I. 2,327,525 11.9 

Average train load: 

Passengers, No. ... 55 49 I. 6 12.2 
Freight, tons.... 145 131 LL. 14 10.7 

Average receipt: 

Per passenger-mile. . 2.74 cts. 2.88 cts. D. 014 ct. 49 
Per ton-mile ........ 3.07 ** ans.” - DB. 0.14 * 4.4 


The average passenger journey last year was 36.18 miles; 
the average freight haul, 72.54 miles. Locomotive service 
cost 25.01 cents per mile run. 


The earnings of the Northern Division, 176 miles, were as 
follows: 
1882. 




















1881. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
MENG ies caeeKas $672,295 $628,858 I. $43,437 6.9 
Passengers. ... 531,241 457,443 si. 55,798 11.7 
RS 12,511 12.400 I. 110 0.9 
BDOONS. 5.5025 00 13.768 12,822 zi 946 74 
Miscel'aneous. .... 27,584 28,491 OD. 7 3.2 
Total..... $1,257.399 $1,158,015 I. $99,384 8.5 
Expenses .... ... 614.891 587,125 LL 27,766 4.7 
Net earnings $642,503 $570,890 I. $71,618 12.5 
Gross earn. per mile 7,122 6.568 I. 564 8.5 
Ni - oe 3,644 3,238 L 406 125 
Per ct of exps.... 48.90 50.70 ~=—*iDzzw. 1.80 


During the year 1614 miles of steel rails and 22,562 new 
ties were used in renewals; 2.908 ft. new sidings were built. 
The bridge over the Pajaro River, 438 ft. long, was re-built, 
and three new bridges were built over highway crossings. 
Mission Bay wharf was enlarged. several new stations built 

The earnings of the Southery Division, leased to the Cen- 
tral Pacific Co., are reported by the lessee as follows: 
Karnings (67.276 per mille)... ..i...ccciecscescccccce ccs $4,025,359 
Expenses (52.67 per cent.) .. 2,119,944 


Net earnings ($3,445 per mile) 
Rental paid 





Profit to lessee $238,749 

The traffic and other statements for this division are in- 
cluded in the report of the lessee’s road, which has been 
heretofore published. 

The income account may be given as follows : 
Net earnirgs Northern Division 
Rental Southern Division... 


$642,507.57 
1,666,666.00 


+) 








Earnings account of contract with Welis, ‘Fargo. & 
oN eee as a ie ee i Sigaaae sumer 159,000.00 
NN i ca caitaina is Css tcalcccanids Sl $2,468,173.57 

General and legal expenses....... .. .. $164,864 30 


323,988.90 
--+++-1,712,434.69 
100,000.00 


Taxes and street assessments........... 
EN i'n dé..b tea cons bahia 
is ce encndvunkaneneesies aot 


Sundry accounts. 





2,308,804,11 








Surplus for the year.................e.e0ee00 $159,369.40 
Me OD ea ae eee 503,462.63 
Redemption of bonds, from land sales, etc......... 595,000.00 

ee Se a erene $1,257,8°2.09 


The | and Agent reports sales of 105,548 acres during the 
year for $404,933.62. Up to Dec. 31 Jast the total land 
grant earned was 10,445,227 acres, and patents had been 
received for 1,145,004 acres, all in California. Total sales 
to that date had been 557,670 acres. Three points are noted 
concerning the land sales of the year, an increase in the area 
devoted to vineyards, an increase in the area cultivated by 
irrigation, and a greater demand for small farms. 

The total cash receipts for the year were $432,783.08, 
making the total receipts to its close on land accounts $1,- 
895,422.34. The amount paid over to the trustees under 
the mortgage was $389,968.03, and they redeemed during 
the year $595,000 bonds at a total cost of $603,214.56. 

The President’s report says: *‘ Referring to the statement 
of protit and loss account, it will be observed that the 
amount of taxes therein shown with a notation that they 
are either ‘ paid or provided for,’ is largely in excess of that 
for the year preceding it, and would state in explanation 
thereof that when the first State Board of Equalization 
under the new constitution came into power—in 1880— 
they arbitrarily assessed the railroad and equipment at 
double the value*as placed upon it by the local assessors prior 
to the adoption of the said new constitution, and double the 
value as confirmed year after year by local boards of 
equalization; all other property assessed by local assessors 
was increased but little, if any, and it was so stated by 
the Chairman of the State Board of Equalization to our 
agent, who appeared before said Board, asking to have said 
railroad equipment valued in proportion to the other prop- 
erty so assessed by said loca) officers ; which request, how- 
ever, they declined to accede to. Such an unjust proceed- 
ing was of course resisted by the company, who declined to 
pay taxes on such assessed values, and hence the suit by the 
County of San Mateo (with which all of you are doubtless 
familiar), and which is now pending in the United States 
Supreme Court as a test case. Since the commencement of 
the suit, however, compromise settlements have been made 
with several counties; andin addition to the taxes so paid 
during the last two years, it has been deemed advisable to 
provide an amount each year, with which to meet any fur- 
ther settlements that may be made by compromise or otber- 
wise, for the taxes of those years ; the amounts which have 
been set aside, and which are included in taxes account, will, 
it is believed, be sufficient to meet all taxes the company 
will be required to pay on assessments prior to and includ- 

ing the vear 1882, * * * * 

**Mention was made in the last annual! report of the com- 
mencement of work on the Mojave (or 35th parallel) line 
and we have now to report the completion of that section of 
road to the Colorado River, 242.507 miles, on April 19 last, 
where it is awaiting connection with the Atlantic & Pacific 
Railroad upon completion of the bridge now under construc- 
tion by that company. This will not only form another im- 
portant eastern connection, but will be a short and direct 
route to Kansas City via Albuquerque, lessening the dis- 
tance by nearly 250 miles, as compared with the route now 
followed, and it is believed will open up a loval traffic with 
important mining regions in California, Southern Nevada 
and Arizona, heretofore comparatively undeveloped. 

‘*Commencing with the present vear, the company prac- 
tically assumed the management of the Santa Cruz Railroad 
(a narrow gauge road). running from Pajaro to Santa Cruz, 
and 21 miles in length. The owners of that road have 
since projected a branch line (5 miles long) under the name 
of the Loma Prieta Railroad, which will run into the fine 
timber lands of the Santa Cruz mountains. Upon comple- 
tion of the new road, which is being constructed to the 
standard gauge, the gauge of the Santa Cruz will be 
widened to the same. This change and new piece of road 
will not only open a new business in the timber region, but 
we believe will largely increase the business over the old 
line which skirts the northerly shore of Monterey Bay and 
terminates in the thriving city of Santa Cruz. With this 
line to amply accommodate the summer travel to the noted 
watering places on one side of the bay, and the Monterey 
| line to the famous summer and winter resort of that name 
on the other, we are assured of a steady increase iu the 
pleasure travel, which is already large, to these well-known 
and delightful localities. 

‘Referring to the anticipations of the company in pre- 
vious reports as to the completion of its connecting lines, we 
would now say that in January last the working forces on 
the Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Railroad met and 
junction was made, mae | has not only connected our road 
with the through system of the company to the Gulf ports 
and New Orleans, but also with the various systems of the 
Southwestern and Southern states. 

“This connection, besides opening up a large trade be- 
ween the Pacific Coast and the Southern states, promises to 
he company the carrying to Europe of large shipments of 
he wheat crop of California and Oregon.” 
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